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J NIVERSITY _ COLLEGE, ~ LONDON.— 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND LAWS .—Session 1839-40. 
The Session will rommence on Tuesday, the 15th October, 
when PROF "ESSOR LATHAM will deliver a LECTURE intro- 
ductory to his Course on ENGLISH LANGUAGE ond LITER- 
ATURE, at ‘T'wo o'clock precisely. 
Aa8ses, 
LATIN: «Professor Key, A. 
GREEK K..Professor Malden, A. M. 
GEE EBREW..Professor Hurw 
ARABIC. PEI -_ AN, and HINDU STANI..Prof. Falconer, A.M. 
CHINES BA yan — AGE and LITERATURE..Professor Rev. 
Samuel Kid 
ENGLISH BANG UAGE and LITERATURE..Prof. Latham, 


PRENC iw LANGUAGE and LITERATURE..Prof. Merlet. 

ITAL IAN L ANGUAGE = LITERATU nese. § Pepoli. 
LANGUAGE acher, air. wee ich. 

SMATICS.. Profe: coor De Morg: 

ATUR: PHIL OSOPHY and "ASTRONOMY .. Professor 

" Sylvester, R.S. 


CHEMISTRY (Practical Course, commencing in January).- 
Professor Graham, F.R.S. 

CHEMIS'I RY (Course for the Matriculation Examination in 
Arts at the University of London)..Professor Graham. 

mH Junior | Class do. (commencing in April)..Professor 
ley? 











-Professor Grant, M.D. 
sO OPHY 4 MIND and LOGIC..Professor the Rev. J. 


V (commencing 5th Nov.)..Prof. Carey, A.M. 
CE (commencing 4th Nov.).. Prof. Graves, A.M. 
NEERING. Professors De Morgan, Graham, and 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ COU RSES..Professor Key, De Morgan, 
Sylvester, and Malde 
FLAHERTY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Flaherty Scholarship of 50/. per annum, tenable for four 
years, will be awarded in 1840 to the best proficient in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy among the Students of the Col- 
lege under the age of twenty years. The Examination will take 
place in the second week in October. A similar Scholarship for 
proficiency in Classics will be awarded in 1841, and in subsequent 
years, alternately, for proficiency in Classics, and in Mathema- 
ties and Natural Philosophy. Printed copies of the Regulations 
mgeerning these Scholarships may be had on application at the 


oon September, 1 
HE RY MAL DEN, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
K*® G’S COLLEGE, LONDONW 
CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR DANIE i will commence his Course of Lec- 
tures and Demonstrations on THE FORCES W te HC Nee 4 
TO THE PRODUCTION OF CHE Mie AL. PHENOME 
THURSDAY NEXT, the 10th October, at ‘Two o'c a. They 
will be continued on each succeeding Friday, Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday, to the end of the Course. ‘The Lectures are open 
to all persons, whether Students of the College or otherwise.— 
al particulars may be had by applying at the Secretary's 

. LONSDALE, B.D. Principal. 


INERALOGY. KIN G'S COLLEGE »LON: 

i DON.—Mr. J. TENNAN F.C will commence a 
COURSE of INSTRUCTION on MINERAL OGY, with a view 
to facilitate the Study of GEOLOGY, and of the Application of 

Mineral Substances in the ARTS, The Lectures will begin on 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, October 9, at Nine o'clock, and will 
be continued on each succe eding Wednesday. at the same hour. 
—Furthers partcmsers Fogg? be obtained at the Secretary's 
Office ; or of Mr Mineralogist, at Mawe’s, 149, a 
An ELEMENT any Cou RSE will also be given in Ma ay 1840. 


MAS AN OFA ACTURING ART & MACHINERY, 
E. COWPER will deliver his INTRODUCTORY 
LEcTU Re y- "MONDAY NEXT, October 7, at Two o'clock 
precisely, p.m. Any re hn presenting his card will be ad- 
mitted to this Lecture. 
LECTURES ON ENGLISH LAW, 
PROFESSOR BULLOCK. will RESUME his LECTURES on 
FRIDAY EVENING, the 18th of October, at half-past Seven 
o'clock precisely, eo continue them on every suc ceeding Tues- 
day and Friday Evening during the Academical Term, at the 
same hour. The first three Lectures will treat of the Alienation 
of Real Property, in conclusion of the subject pursued in last 
Term. The subsequent Lectures will treat of Personal Pro- 
perty and the Rights of Persons, in regard to condition or status. 
free admission to the first three Lectures will - gon to 
Gentlemen who were Members of the Class in last 
King's College, London, J. LONSDALE, B.D. Principal 
Sept. 23, 1839. 


OYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS in 
IRELAND.—The WINTER SESSION will commence on 
MONDAY, the 28th of October, at One o'clock, and terminate 
ak ae "of April, during which — the following COURSES 
of LEC a 
by 


Dr. Jacob. 
ve ANATOMY..Mr. Hargrave, 


Dr. Har 
sor GEN Mr, oA ilmot, Mr. Porter. 

PRACTICE 0 MEDIC “INE.-Dr. Benson, Dr. Evanson. 
CHEMISTIY Dr. 
MATERIA MEDICAD Ms. Willia 
MIDWIF ny: ‘and DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN.. 


Dr. Maunsell. 
MEDIC AL. uC RISPRUDENCE..Dr. Geoghegan. 

e Anatomical Demonstrations and Dissections are con- 
ducted by the Professors of Practical and Descriptive Anatomy, 
assisted by the Demonstrators, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Leeson, Mr. 
_ batt, and Mr. Waters. 
be I'welve Introductory Lectures on Comparative Anatomy will 
tl c h 
tor: 
































TK liv vered by the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Professor of Chemistry gives a separate Course on Prac- 
€lnistry, and admits iperating | ac pe nto the Labora- 
3y Order, Y KEEFE, Registrar. 


OUNTY. FIRE OFFICE RETURNS. — 
as TWENTY PER CENT.—Notice is hereby given, that 
«above Retu RN will be aliowed to such Persons as have com- 
pleted Seven Years’ ey es the last year, in their next 


rzme nts of Premium and 
J. A. BEAUMONT, Sec. 











#0, Regent-street, Piccadilly.” 





. > 
REEMASONS’ and GENERAL L I F E | 
ASSL SRANCE. LOAN, ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY. 

Among the many advantages to the assured in this company 
are, the option of taking the profits in cash ; adding to the policy, 
reducing the premium or receiving an annuity; of effecting 
assurances upon increasing or decreasing premiums ; 3 and with- 
out participation of profits at reduc ed premiums; and of credit 
for half of the first five years’ premiums : policies not forfeited 
if premium remain unpaid at the time of becoming : due. No 
error, but only fraud, to vitiate a policy. Lives below the ordi- 
nary standard of health insured at a moderate, yet proportionate, 
increase of rate—Facilities for effecting loans— The business of 
the Company not confined to the Mas body. C 
allowed to Solicitors and Ageuts. 

A Director in attendance d ds 
OSEPH ‘BEinmse, Sec. 
1, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, pm... 28, 1839 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
3. 


Michela tere, Hing William-street, sfonrion. for 
















MUT 4 ASSU gE LIV ENDOWMENT k- 
FERRE SUMS, — IMMEDIATE and DEFERRE. D AN- 
NUITIES. Directors. 


C. P. Bousfield, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. 
William Cash, Esq. 

Thomas Castle, Esq. 
James Crofts, FE: 


R. Ingham, Esq. M.P. 
Joseph Janson, Esq. 
S$. Hayhurst Lucas, Een. 
C. Lushington, Esq. M.P. 
John St. Barbe, Esq. 
Richard Shortridge. "Esq. 
Joseph Hargrave, Esq. Samuel Smith, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Medical Directors. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. | Thomas Bevan, Esq. F.L.S. 
Treasurer—Joseph Janson, Esq. 
Trustees. 
William Cash, Esq. | John Feltham, Esq. 

James Crofts, Esq. Samuel Smith, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, & Co. 
Counsel—Frederick Lucas. Esq. Middle Temple. 
Solicitorse—Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson, 

This Institution was established on the 15th December, 1825, 
for the purpose of extending the Benefits of Mutual Assurance 
to all classes of society ; and, for the more effectual attainment 
of this object, was onrene ed under the Acts of Parliament passed 
10 Geo, 1V., and 4 and 5 ., relating to Friendly Societies, 

which confer on inst Aeatlons of this nature some MOST IM- 
Por’ r AN’ Pr PRIVILEGES. 

Entire exemption from al] Stamp Duties. 


Permission to invest the Funds with the National Debt Com- | 


missioners, at a liberal rate of interest, and free from loss by 
fluctuation in value. 

Protection to the Members against fraud. 

Settlement of Disputes by Arbitration. 


solven 
E oe from Probate and Legacy Duties, by the appoint- 
ment of Nominees. 

These privileges over ordinary Assurance Offices enable the 
Institution to afford the protection and benefits of Life Assurance 
at the lowest possible cost, 

The Whole Profits are divided amongst the Members at fixed 
periods, ut their option, either by reducing the periodical pre- 
miums, or increasing the amounts assured. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained on ap- 
plication at the Office between the hours of Ten and Four; and, 
for the convenience of persons residing at a distance, Agents 
and Medical Referees have been aupeinte din most of the prin- 
cipal Towns in the Country. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 





GREAT ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, &, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, and 2, Char- 
lotte-row, Mansion. House, Londor 

This Company, established by om of parliament, affords the 
most perfect security from an ample capital, and only requires, 
when an Insurance is for the whole period of life, one ‘half of the 
sary moderate premiums to be paid, for the first five years after 
the date of the policy, the other half may remain, subject to the 
payment of interest at 5 per cent. annually, to be deducted at 
death, or may previously be paid off at convenience. 

It obviously becomes easy fora person of very moderate in- 
come to secure, by this arrangement, a provision for his family ; 
and should he at any time alter effecting the i pesurenc e succeed 
to, or acquire, a fortune, he may relinquish his policy, having 
only paid one half the premiums for the first five years, instead 
of the whale, as in all other Companies. 

Thus a an of twenty-five years old may, by an annual pay- 
ment of 2s/. 16s. 3d. for the first tive years, aherwarts the full 
prominm ot 571. 12s. 6d. yearly, secure to his widow and children 
at death pazpeent of no less than 3000/., subject only to the 
p od not tion of 144/. 1s. 3d., being the amount of premium un l. 

‘his Company holds out, in various other respects, great in- 
ducements to the public. ‘When such facilities are afforded, it 
is clearly a moral duty in every parent who is not possessed of a 
fortune, but of an income, however moderate, to insure his life 
for asum which may yield a comfortable provision for his family. 

Rates of Premium. 
Without profits. With profits. 

£11 2 201 per cent. 
282 
334 
. = . 














Annuities are granted on on very fuera terms. 
Honorary Presidents, 
Earl of Errol. | Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. 
Ear! of Courtow Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl Leve en and Melville. | F os Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Norbury. J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 
Lord Viscount Falkland. 
rectors. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, 
William Plasket, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Charles Downes, Esq. George Huntly Gordon, Esq. 
Morton Balmanno, Es Frederick Chas. Maitland, sq. 
Alexander Balmanno, a. Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. N. P. Levi, Es 
Charles Graham, Esq. John Ritchie, Es sq. 
Frederick H. ‘Thomson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners-street. 
EDWARD BOYD, Esq. Resident. 
Every information will be afforded by application to the Resi- 
dent Director, Edward Boyd, Esq. 8, Waterloosplace, London. 











amongst which are the following :— | 


Priority of Payment of Debts in cases of Bankruptcy or In- | 





| without paying any additional Premium. 


DOYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 
inDIA COMPANY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Under the gracious Patronage of the Queen, 

Directors, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Frederic Smith, LS H. Royal Engineers, Chairman, 
Col. SirW.Gosset, C.B. toy. Engineers, Deputy Chairman, 
Capt. the Hon. Lord doin | Major-General Sir J. F. 


bur- 
‘itzclarence, goyne, 





p C. 
Admiral the Right’ Hon. Sir] Mz “Wik sy n. SirJohn Gardiner, 
George Cockburn. G.C.B. K.C.B. Dep.-Adjutant-Gen, 
or-General of Marines. Col. Edwa Wynyard, C.B,, 
Mi ajor-General Sir A.D.C, to the Queen. 


James 
Cockburn, Bart. G.C.H. 


Col. Sir Jeremiah | Pryant, C,B., 
Captain Sir br 


‘Tronbridge, i. India Cormpany’s Service 








Sart. . M.P. Lord of the Col. Powell, M.P.Commandin 

Admirait Cardiganshire Militia, an 
Vice- Admir al SirC a towley, Lord-Licut. of the County. 

Bart. LG Lieut.-t glonel Henry Hanmer, 
is nee Gen, SirAle aes. te R.H.G. K.H. 





a, b. CH. Direct.- 
Id Train Dep. and 
.-Gen. Royal Art. 

. ie Patrick Ross, 


. ‘Sir ‘ ‘rederick Wm. 


Lie Colonel Spare has, East 
Company's Service. 
Major s Shadwell Clerke, K.H. 


A. Hair, Esq. M.D. R.H.G. 
Captain N elite Grindlay, 
i. Inspector- India Army Agent. 
F 1 of Fortitications. w ~ Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
Prospectuses and every information to be obtaine at the 
Oillice, 13, Waterloo-place. 


WILLIAM DANIEL WATSON, Secretary. 
FUTURE AND EXISTING CHILDREN, 
AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY LIFE 


ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFIC at me. 12, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. hn At Ho ~eaahas 0,0ut 











George Alfred Muske tte tt sq. M.P. Chairman, 

William Butterworth Bayley. . Deputy Chairman, 
Henry Bowden, Esq. Thomas W ‘lis Muskett, Esq. 
John Fuller, James Stewart, Esq. M.P. 
Edward Lee, E Major Willock, K. t. S 


a 
Cc tones t avard, 
ANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SOCIETY, 
y a yearly premium, or a sing le sum, 











PR man, paying 
varying according to the age of his wife, would secure to each 
of his future Children, however numerous, a specitic sum on 
attaining any given age. 


Exampe 

Wife aged 21—8/. 18s. 6d. proce i ‘Prenton for 22 years; or, 
134/. 1s. 8d. paid in one sum, would entitle each Child attaining 21 
years of age to 10d. 

Persons depending on income may, ata c ompe arative ly trifling 
cost, secure a sum sullicient to give all their Sons a Collegiate 
or | 4 soon ssional Education, and a Portion to each of their 
Vaught 
G ardians, Trustees, &c, may thus provide for apprentic eship 
fees without diminishing the capital necessary to establish their 
Wards in busine 

All persons mu ‘on easy terms insure their lives at this Office, 

Eaamples of Life Assurance for 001, 





















Age 40 sD 60 
i. £2 4 7/£3 0 3)£4 4 ¥ | £6 2 5 

















James Burchell, Esq. 
John Clayton, Esq. 
Svlomon Cohen, Esq. 
Jou Cole, Ksq 
Ric hard Godson, Esq. M.P. 
Captai sin Sir A. P. Green, R.N. 
ames Whis 


h.C.H. » Es 
E. lisiswell, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. | Henry ‘Thoma W indoor, Esq. 
Ac uary—Veter Hardy, Esq. RLS, 
The principle of this Society is that of m: tual assurance by 
and amongst its members. ‘The entire profits are unreservedly 
apportioned at the end of every year among the members, in 


Annuities of all kinds ure also granted by the Society. 
The_usual allowance made to Solicitors, to whom, and all 
other Persons arranging Marriage Settlements. or other pecuni- 
ary transactions, this Society offers peculiar advanteges, 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
So MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 37, Op Jnwry. Established in the Year 
lnud, by Deed enrolled ia the bligh Court of Chancery. 
Directors. 
Wm. Chapman Harnett, Esq. 
Jonathan ilayne, sq. 
Valentine Knight, Esq. 
Colonel Robinson. 
Samuel Wm. Rowsell, Esq, 
Folliott Scott Sto ~" Esq. 





| proportion te the number and amount oi the premiums which 


they have pa 

ihe Capiti " of the Society is invested wholly in Government 
and rei ul} securities, and has been entirely created by the steady 
necumulation of the Annual Income of the Society since its first 
establishment. 

the deed of settlement, which is enrolled in the Court of 
Chancery, limits the responsibility of the Society to the existin 
funds of the Institution, so that Members are entirely free 
from individual responsibility, so often a drawback to the ad- 

vantages of mutual guaranty. 

The Amount of the Bonus which the Society has by its extreme 
prudence been already enabled to declare, although determined 
with the utmost caution, far exceeds the expectations of its most 
$i anguine supporters. 

Specimens showing the Amount of the Additions to be added 
by the Mutual So vm to any Policy for 1,000/., should it become 
a claim at any period in the year 1839 5— 


| Number of Prems. 














Age when : 

‘Aasored. re prise to to Ist Jan. — g, Bonus. |Total Paid, 
ol) 2 £1.000 | £15 0 O)£1,015 0 6 
50 3 1,000 21 0 6} 1021 0 0 
50 4 1,000 29 8 0) 1o29 & O 
50 My) 1,000 33.2 O| 103% 2 0 











By a recent Resolution of a G eneral Court of this Society, the 
option will be granted to any party Assured in this Utlice to 

apply the Bonus on his Policy to the reduction of his future 
Annual i’remiums. 

All Persons Assured in the Mutual Society may, ;duringipeace, 
go by sea to, or reside any where within the limits of repe, 


Prospectuses and every information may be obtained by ap- 
plication at the Oflice, between the hours of Ten and Four, 
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ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE and LOAN 
COMPANY, No. 18, King William-street, City. 
Sir Jas. Duke, M.P. Chairman. —— awes, Esq. Dep. Chairman. 
William Allen, Esq. James Law Jones, Esq. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Jobn Knill, Esq. 
Charles Baldwin Ew Benjamin Lancaster, Esq. 
James Cockburn. Esq. Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. 
Bryan Donkin, Esq. Major-General Robertson. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. Daniel — Esq. 
O'B. Bellingham Poslesy, Bes 
Solicitors—Messrs. Lake & hers 
a. low Rates of Premium as are consistent with ‘security, which 
be paid annually, half-yearly, or quar rly. 
“rT e whole of the Profits equally divided between the Assured 
and the Shareholders. Claims payable in two months after 


eat 
Loans may be effected by parties Assured with this Company. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 








Sales bp Auction. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 


t his House, 125, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, ish at 12, 
BOOKS i in ARCHITECTURE, NATURAL HISTORY, DIVI- 

, &c., including, C ft, 8 Antiquities of acne i +2 vols. 
-Stothard’s Monumental Effigies—Herring’s Sketches—Cooper’s 
Cc attle —Stanfield’s Sketches—Stuart’s Athens, Vol. 1 and 2— 
Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 2 vols.—Shaw’s [llu- 
minated Ornaments—Jardine’s Naturalists’ Library, 23 vols. 
coloured—Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols. coloured— 
Brouzhton’s Dictionary of Religions—Kennett’s Chronicle and 
Register—Pocock’s Theological Works, 2 vols.—Peter Martyr's 
Common Places—Gouge’s W orks—Ambrose’ s Works—Strype’: 8 
Ecclesiastical Memoirs, 7 vols.—Watson's Theological Tracts, 6 
vols.—Dr. Watt's Works, 9 vols., &c. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 

By Mr. SOUTH. ATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on 
WE DNE ESDAY, October 9, and five following days; including 
| DR: LIO—Blomefield’s Norfolk, 5 vols—Mo- 
rant’s Essex, 2 vols.—Wood's Palm ra-Dugdale’ s St. Paul's, 
by Etlis—Lodge’s Portraits, vols. 3 and 4—Taylor and Creasy’s 
Rome, 2 vols.—Captain Baillie’s Works of the Old Masters— 
Hieronymi Opera, 9 vols. mor. Te mys Bam + et Galeni Opera, 13 
vols. Ta, oliphili Hypnerotomachia, | 467——IN Quarto, Berry's 
Heraldry, 3 vols. L. p.—Mant’s Bible, 3 vols.—Skelton’s Oxford- 
shire, and Pietas Oxoniensis——AND IN Octavo, Henry's Great 
Britain, 12 vols—Hume and Smollett —Gibbon’ 's Rome—The 
Christian Observer, 36 vols.— ge's Portraits, a set of the plates, 
4 vols.—and various Valuable, Classical, and Miscellaneous 
Books, together with a Collection of Welsh Books, several copies 
of * The Harp of David, King of Israel,’ and other Music, the 

property of the late Owen Jones Williams, Musical Composer. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 





Catalogues of the following Sales are preparing :— 

FINE BOOKS, and BOOKS OF PRINTS, 
Including the Libraries of an Architect, and of a Gentleman 
going Abroad, mostly in russia and calf binding. 

Among which are, Musée Frangais, a very choice 
copy, 4 vols. splendidly bound in russia by Herring—Lodge’s 
Portraits, fine subscription copies on India paper, from No. 1 to 
30—Enderbie’s Cambria ‘Triumphans—-Montfa ucon Antiquité 
Expliquée, 12 vols.—Stuart’s Athens, 4 vols.—Norden’'s Travels— 
Grose’s Antiquities of England and W ales, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, with rate Antiquities, 14 vols. russia— Watson’ $s Philip 
the Second and Third, 3 vols.—Hakewill’s Windsor, L. P.—Cice- 
ronis Opera Oliveti, 11 vols.—Don's Gardening, 2 vols.—Drury’s 
Illustrations of Natural History, 3 vols.—Pallas's Travels, 3 vols. 
—Bell's Pantheon, 2 vols, a s Alcedo, 5 vols.—New- 
ton's Principia, 3 vols.—Simeon’s Hore Homiletice, 21 vols.— 
Malone's Shakspeare, 21 vols.—Chalmers’ Shaks 
—Milton’s Poetical Works, by Todd, 6 vols.—Dodsley’s Register, 
65 vols.—Henry and Andrews’ Great Brit«in, 14 vols.—Bacon’s 
Works, 10 vols.—Campbell’s Admirals, 8 vols.—Napier’s Penin- 
sular War, 5 vols.—Alison’s French Revolution, 6 vols.—Brown 
on the Mind, 4 vols.—Mannie’s Indian Antiquities, 7 vols.— 
Faber’s Works on the Prophecies, 9 vols.—Luciani Opera Biponti, 
10 vols.—CEuvres de Corneille, 12 vols. half-mor.—Fine Foreign 
Bible Prints, &c. 


The ENTIRE SECOND-HAND PORTION 
of the STOCK of a COUNTRY BOOKSELLER, in the South of 
England, declining that Branch of the Business. 


A CONSIGNMENT of ENGRAVINGS from 
the CONTINENT, among which will be found Specimens of 
Ancient and Modern Art in the rarest and choicest states. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS 
on NATURAL HISTORY, and BOOKS of PRINTS, being the 
Library of a Gentleman removing from Town. 


The SELECT MISCELLANEOUS PORTION 
ofthe LIBRARY of aGENTLEMAN, removed from the Temple. 


A COLLECTION of BOOKS in QUIRES and 
BOARDS, including Remainders, and numerous Copies of 
Standard and Useful Books in various departments of Literature. 


An EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of NOVELS 
and POPULAR WORKS of FICTION, &c., being a Selection 
from the Stock of a Publisher. 


The LAW LIBRARY of a BARRISTER, re- 
tired from the Profession, including sets of Modern “ss A in 
the various Courts, with several of the Old Reporters; also the 
Standard Books of Modern Practice. 


The LAST PORTION of the extensive MIS- 
ee Aseos BOUND STOCK of an eminent Provincial 
ookseller. 


SELECTIONS from the STOCK of a PRINT- 
SELLER, including Copper-plates and Modern Drawings, to- 
gether with a Fine Collection of KEngravings from the Portfolios 
, a well known Collector, comprising the choicest Works of 
Art. 


e SE LECTIONS from the STOCK of a BOOK- 


LER, being his Duplicates of Works on Natural History, 
Ghasteh and General Literature. 


The ENTIRE STOCK in TRADE of a MUSIC 


PUBLISHER, declining the Business. 


GENUINE HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, 
removed from the Country, including Glasses, Carpets, Rugs, 
Dining and other Tables, Drawing-room and other Chairs, Bed- 
steads, Feather Beds, Mattresses, Chests, of Drawers, and nu- 
merous items, together with a Select Library of Books, and 
about Seventy Dozen of fine Old Wines. 

Valuations made of Libraries, Printing Establishments, and 
Lawyers’ Office Furniture, &c. 

2, Fleet-street. 


are, 8 vols. 








PARTMENTS.—A Medical Gentleman (a 
Bachelor), recently established in *! Street cont ous to 
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REVIEWS 


JAVA AND THE DUTCH COLONIES IN THE INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO, 

Sketches of the Island of Java, §:c.—[ Esquisses, 
§c. par M. Pfeyffer de Neueck; traduites de 
]'Allemand par Girodz du Willard.) Brussels, 
Hauman. 

Heeren, in one of his historical essays, declares 

that Java was made more known to Europe by 

five years of English occupation, than it had 
been during the two centuries of its existence as 

a Dutch aes. A little before the separation 

of Belgium from Holland, the Dutch govern- 

ment, anxious to conciliate the Belgians, by 
showing the advantages of colonial commerce, 
authorized the publication of several works, in 
which very flattering, but rather exaggerated 
accounts, were given of the resources of the 

Indian archipelago. In the confusion of the 

Belgic revolution these works soon sank into 

remature oblivion, and since that time there 

-_ been few efforts made to collect statistical 

and commercial information respecting the Dutch 

sions in the East. Having recently exa- 
mined the condition of the colonial territories 
belonging to France, we think that it will be no 
unacceptable service to give a summary of the 
latest and best information respecting the Eastern 
islands, over which the Hollanders exert a direct 
or indirect control,—convinced that territories 
having an extent of 205,000 square leagues, 
and a population of 9,360,000 inhabitants, must 
supply matters of interest to the naturalist, the 
statistician, the merchant, and the general reader. 
There is probably no country between the 
tropics to which nature has been so bounteous 
as the island of Java; traversed through its 
whole extent by a chain of lofty mountains, the 

differences of Sal favour the production of a 

great variety of plants, and the fruits and flowers 

of the temperate zones are to be found at no 
great distance from those peculiar to temperate 
climates. The valleys between the hills are 
equally beautiful and fertile; they are watered 
by a countless number of streams and rivers, the 
smallest of which are rarely dry ; and there is so 
little variation in the seasons, that the whole 
year may be regarded as a continued summer, 
admitting an uninterrupted succession of the 
most delicious fruits and most fragrant flowers. 
A tropical climate and a fertile soil naturally 
incline the Javanese to indolence and sensual 
indulgence; dolce far niente forms their chief 
iness, as might naturally be expected in a 
land where the only preparation for sowing is to 
scratch the earth rather than plough it, and the 
only care required of the husbandman is to guard 
harvest from the birds. Count Hogendorp 
= so far as to assert, that if the Javanese neg- 
d tillage altogether, they could still procure 
sufficient sustenance from the fruits and roots 
grow spontanesusly. But though the Java- 
hese do not rank very high in the scale of civi- 
lization, it would be an error to suppose that 
tither now, or at the time when they were first 
discovered by the Europeans, they could be re- 
garded as barbarians. On the contrary, both 
agriculture and commerce flourished before the 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope was dis- 
covered, The city of Bantam, especially, was 
an important trading mart, visited by Arabs, 
rs, Chinese, and other Orientals, for ages 
before a European vessel anchored in its roads. 
It must also be remarked, that there are in 

Java traces of a system of civilization far more 

advanced than that which was found existing 

when the Europeans first visited the island. 

Then, and now, architectural ruins, and relics of 





sculpture, were found,—apparently the works of 
an extinct race, for the actual occupants of the land 
were unable even to keep them in repair. This 
singular phenomenon, the disappearance of some 
mighty and enlightened people, is strongly esta- 
blished, by existing monuments in the Eastern 
archipelago, the islands of the Pacific, and also 
in various parts of America. But whether these 
more enlightened races were one or many,— 
whether, as the Mexican monuments seem to 
prove, they differed in physical organization 
from the inhabitants found in these lands—when 
they were first visited by Europeans—whence 
they came, and whither they have gone, are pro- 
blems, the solution of which appears to be hope- 
less. Conjectures on the subject are equally 
easy and unsatisfactory. 

But the present race of Javanese have not 
been always void of energy and enterprise. 
About a.p. 1479, Gunung Jatie, the son of the 
reigning emperor, went to Arabia to study the 
principles of the Mohammedan religion, and, on 
his return, brought with him some priests, by 
whose exertions the greater part of the inha- 
bitants, especially those of the north and west, 
were converted to Islamism. This adoption of 
the Mohammedan creed by an entire nation, 
without any conquest or pressure from the Arab 
conquerors, is not unparalleled in Eastern his- 
tory; but it appears to have been nowhere so 
complete as in the island of Java, for throughout 
the whole island there are only two small com- 
munities retaining the habits, creed, and ritual 
of their ancestors. The fact, however, that these 
petty communities have been allowed to retain 
their ancient religion unmolested for a period of 
more than three centuries, is a sufficient proof 
that the Javanese are more tolerant than other 
followers of Mohammed. In fact, their know- 
ledge of their religion is very vague and super- 
ficial; few of the priests can read the Koran, and 
still fewer comprehend it; the rest are unable to 
read or write; they have learned by rote some 
surats of the Koran and a few prayers, which 
they repeat mechanically, and they perform a 
number of superstitious ceremonies calculated to 
impose upon the vulgar. 

Morality is at a very low ebb among the 
Javanese. Though polygamy is rare even in 
the upper ranks, the fatal facility of divorce ren- 
ders the obligations of the marriage vow almost 
nugatory. The Dutch authorities have vainly 
endeavoured to remedy this abuse; the chief 
obstacles to their success arise from the looseness 
of the laws of inheritance, and from the tenure 
of land. All children share equally in the per- 
sonal property of the putative father; call as 
land is strictly the property of the sovereign 
alone when a parent dies, his children have no 
more claim to his farm than so many strangers. 
Grants of land, in the nature of real estates, have 
been recently made to some Javanese in the 
neighbourhood of Batavia, and in these families 
a vast improvement in the domestic relations 
has been manifested. 

The Javanese have a distinct name for the 
commonalty, (Orang Kitjiel), which is, in some 
degree, a proof that the people are more re- 
spected by the princes and nobles of the island, 
than they are generally throughout the East. 
This is further manifested, by the frequency with 
which stipulations in favour of the Orang Kitjiel 
are inserted in agreements between superior and 
inferior chiefs, and the marked courtesy which, 
according to the united testimony of all our 
authorities, the Javanese nobles display in their 
intercourse with inferiors. ‘The nobles are more 
restricted in cases of divorce than the common- 
alty; for as they take at least their first or prin- 
cipal wife from families of their own rank, it is 
usual to have a deed of settlement formed pre- 





vious to the marriage, in which heavy penalties 
are stipulated in case of a divorce taking place, 
unless under certain circumstances enumerated 
in the deed. 

Jn their general character, the Javanese bear 
a greater resemblance to the Hindoos than to 
the Malays; they are for the most part patient, 
docile, hospitable, and compassionate ; they are 
loyal to their native chieftains, and generally 
faithful to engagements; on the other hand, 
they are credulous, jealous, and revengeful. The 
pernicious custom of opium-smoking is almost 
universal, and its consequences, both physical 
and moral, are truly deplorable. The Dutch 
authorities are at variance on the expediency of 
attempting to check this vice by legislative 
means, either by prohibiting the growth or im- 
portation of the drug, or by subjecting it to a 
heavy rate of duty; others declare that it would 
be impossible to close six hundred leagues of 
coast against smugglers, and appeal to a suffi- 
ciently notorious fact, that the increase or de- 
crease of intoxication does not depend upon the 
dearness or cheapness of spirituous liquors. The 
controversy, however, still rages, but the Dutch 
government seems to feel that it is a dangerous 
experiment to legislate on the subject. 

All the old writers on Java are full of stories 
respecting the Amokspuwers, or persons who, 
in fits of insanity, ran through the streets killing 
and wounding all they met. Their excesses 
were generally attributed to opium; but Count 
Hogendorp never found an instance in which the 
evil could fairly be traced to the use of that drug. 
Jealousy, vengeance, or the despair of a criminal 
caught in the fact, were usually the exciting 
causes: the person seemed generally anxious to 
pass for a Matta Glab, or idiot, and to hope that 
his insanity would be an excuse for his crime. 
It is a singular fact, that more than nine out of 
every ten criminals brought to the bar of justice 
in Java, plead Matta Glab (literally “darkened 
eyes’’) as their defence, even in cases where the 
have manifested the greatest acuteness. This 
extravagance has become exceedingly rare in 
Batavia since the cessation of slavery. Most of 
the Amokspuwers were slaves recently captured, 
who were eager, before their death, to destroy 
as many of their oppressors as possible. The 
Javanese have no natural repugnance to Euro- 
peans; they lament the abandonment of their 
island by the English, but their revolts against 
the Dutch are generally designed rather to re- 
move some practical grievance than to achieve 
independence. 

The number of Chinese settlers in Java is 
supposed to exceed one hundred thousand, and 
is continually increasing; most of them come 
from Canton and its vicinity.: The amount of 
Chinese who annually settle in the Indian archi- 
pelago is estimated at seven thousand, more than 
a third of whom take up their abode in Java: 
they are all men; we have not been able to find 
a single case of a weman being brought out by 
these adventurers. 

A writer in the Hermes Neerlandais has given 
a very minute and interesting account of these - 
Chinese settlers, a summary of which will pro- 
bably be acceptable, especially as these enter- 
prising speculators have of late years begun to 
visit the British settlements in Australia. John 
Chinaman quits his country for the simple pur- 
pose of making a fortune, which he hopes to 
return home to enjoy: his outfit is sufficiently 
cheap; it consists of the clothes on his back, a 
mat to sleep on, and a basket of dried fruits, or 
other trifles, which he hopes to sell on landing ; 
his passage costs him jo five or six shillings, 
but even this he rarely pays, for the captain of 
the junk is sure to get the money from some of 
the Chinese at his port of destination, who readily 
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pay it as a kind of premium to ensure the services 
of their countryman. Humble and poor as these 
emigrants are, it is remarkable that most of them 
are able to read and write; the account books of 
the most petty Chinese trader at Batavia are as 
regularly kept as those of the largest mercantile 
establishments in London. The emigrants are 
active, laborious, and thrifty, but greedy of gain, 
and eager to cheat all they can. They mono- 
polize most of the industrial trades in Java, such 
as those of carpenters, masons, smiths, &c.; the 
Javanese and Malays are far inferior to them in 
skill, and their ability to endure the climate 
enables them to triumph over the rivalry of Euro- 
peans. Both in the English and Dutch colonies 
the Chinese are remarkable for their agricultural 
skill, and for their decided superiority in garden- 
ing. ‘They have the entire management of the 
cane plantations and sugar-mills of Java in their 
hands, They are also the possessors of the gold 
mines in Borneo, and the tin mines in the island 
of Banka. But their chief sources of gain are 
the credulity and improvidence of the Javanese. 
The latter exhibit the impatience of children to 
obtain possession of any article which strikes 
their fancy ; John Chinaman offers a long credit, 
and when the day of payment arrives, is ready 
to extend the credit on condition of adding fifty 
per cent. to the amount; this goes on until the 
debtor is involved to the full extent of his pro- 
perty, which is then mercilessly seized by his 
creditor, and the poor Javanese and his family 
are irretrievably ruined. ‘To prevent this evil, so 
far as possible, the Dutch compel the Chinese to 
live apart from the natives; but the police regu- 
lations are easily evaded, as most of the Chinese 
unite themselves to pernakans, or Javanese wives, 
who marry for limited periods, varying from one 
to seven years. Most of the Chinese would 
succeed in making fortunes, only that they are 
inveterate gamblers; a single night at pho and 
topho, a game similar to rouge et noir, will often 
sweep away the produce of months of labour. 
We have not been able to glean much infor- 
mation respecting the Arabs and Moors who 
have settled in Java; they are for the most part 
traders in gold and jewels; they are greatly re- 
vered by the Javanese for their superior know- 
ledge of the Mohammedan religion; and pro- 
bably, in consequence of this moral ascendency, 
they have become so conspicuous for their ad- 
herence to rectitude, that they are proverbial for 
virtue even amongst the Europeans, and no in- 
stance is recorded of any one of them having 
been compromised by a criminal proceeding. 
There were a few Bengalees, formerly belonging 
to the British service, who remained in Batavia 
after its restoration to the Dutch, but these have 
merged in the general mass of the population. 
Since the abolition of the slave trade, the number 
of slaves has rapidly diminished, and it is believed 
that they do not now exceed twenty thousand. 
The Dutch administration of Java has been 
greatly ameliorated within the last few years; 
the local government has been brought more 
directly under the control of the parent-state, 
and the king of Holland has honourably devoted 
a large share of his attention to improving the 
condition of the natives. Ministers of all reli- 
gious denominations are paid by the state, and 
live in perfect harmony: when P. Wedding, the 
Catholic priest of Batavia, died a few years ago, 
all the clergymen of the town followed him to 
the grave; a Protestant minister preached his 
funeral sermon, and declared that he was “ the 
friend of all the good, the consoler of all the 
afflicted, the benefactor of all the distressed, and 
a zealous labourer for the conversion of all the 
wicked.” Three years ago, a Protestant minister, 
on his death-bed, appointed a Catholic priest 
executor to his will, and guardian to his chil- 
dren. The schools are under the superintendence 





of laymen, but the clergy are permitted to give 
separate religious instruction to the children of 
their respective flocks ; and such is their mutual 
confidence that they deem the rule of separation 
superfluous. On the other hand, it must be con- 
fessed, that the Dutch are very rigid in their 
exaction of the land-revenue; that they have 
established several injurious monopolies; that 
they have not yet encouraged agriculture by 
giving the occupants a beneficial interest in their 
improvements, or organizing an equitable lease- 
hold system; and, finally, that they too often yield 
to the suggestions of commercial jealousy, and 
are unwilling to admit British or American ships 
to trade freely in their ports. They also preserve 
the old system of secrecy, and we have not been 
able to procure accurate statistical returns of the 
external trade of Java. From those before us, 
it appears, that the Americans are rapidly gain- 
ing on the Hollanders in the carrying trade, 
and that generally the commerce of the Indian 
archipelago is on the increase. 

The edible birds’ nests of Java have been so 
often described, that it is unnecessary to say 
anything about them here; but there is another 
species of food less known, but scarcely less 
curious, which forms an increasing branch of com- 
merce—salted eggs. The abundance of streams 
and tanks in Java, enables the inhabitants to rear 
multitudes of ducks; more than ten thousand of 
these birds are said to belong to the village of 
Dawie alone; the eggs are collected and pickled 
by a process, which is supposed to be known only 
to the natives; at least, the Chinese and Euro- 
peans who have tried this branch of industry 
have failed. The eggs most esteemed have a 
deep red colour; and this, as well as their peculiar 
taste, is attributed to a kind of earth-worm called 
jereet, which the Javanese mingle with the food 
of the ducks as soon as they begin to lay. 

The Moluccas, or Spice-islands, form a separate 
government, bearing the same relation to that of 
Java, as the English presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay to the chief government at Calcutta. 
Amboyna, a name familiar to English ears, and 
which even now cannot be heard without painful 
feelings, is the capital. The natives of Amboyna 
are superior to the Javanese, both physically and 
morally. Great numbers of them have embraced 
Christianity, chiefly through the exertions of an 


enlightened minister of the reformed church, | 


Dr. Kam. His leading principle was, that Chris- 
tianity ought not to be presented in the same 
form to those who are already Christians, and 
those whom it is designed to convert from pagan- 
ism. He contended that only simple and general 
truths should be presented to the latter, and that 
they should be trained very slowly and gradually 
to understand the mysteries of the faith. Tor 
this reason he obtained from the government 
a separate church for the converts, and the 
congregation is large and increasing. The Am- 
boynese Christians are distinguished from the 
Mohammedans, by wearing hats instead of 
turbans, and these articles of dress generally 
designate the respective creeds in common con- 
versation ; for instance, a conversion is announced 
by saying, “he is going to put ona hat.” Cloves 
are the great article of commerce in Amboyna ; 
the average annual produce is 300,000lb., but 
the produce is very variable. 

Nutmegs in Banda hold the same rank as 
cloves in Amboyna; indeed, Banda appears to be 
one continued grove of nutmeg-trees. This 
productiveness, its favourable situation, and its 
well sheltered roadstead, would seem to render 
Banda the most desirable of the Dutch posses- 
sions, but unfortunately it is exposed to earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions, so very terrible, 
that the total abandonmentof the colony has been 
more than once proposed. The nutmeg-tree is a 
more ornamental object than the clove-tree; it 








is not unlike the European pear-tree in general 
appearance, but it attains a greater height. After 
the flower falls, the nut takes several months to 
reach maturity; externally it resembles the fruit 
of the horse-chesnut, being enclosed in a husk of 
a yellowish-green colour ; when this bursts, the 
nutmeg appears surrounded with mace, of a 
bright red hue. ‘Though the nutmeg-tree pro- 
duces fruit the whole year round, yet the prin- 
cipal gathering is in August. The average pro- 
duce of each tree is from five to six pounds 
of nuts, but some have yielded fifteen and even 
twenty pounds. The crop is even more uncertain 
than that of cloves; sometimes the mace is ex- 
cellent and the nut worthless, and sometimes the 
best nuts are found under the worst mace. When 
the nuts are gathered, they are carefully separated 
from the outer husk and the mace, and dried on 
hurdles elevated over wood-fires, an operation 
which requires from two to three months, and 
demands extraordinary care, as too great heat 
would destroy the aroma. They are then cleared 
of an inner husk, which is very tough and thick; 
finally they are dipped in a mixture of lime and 
sea-water, without which they would be liable to 
spoil in a long voyage. Mace should always be 
dried in the sun; during wet weather the planters 
sometimes dry it on the hurdles in the kombui- 
sens, or nutmeg-houses, but it then loses both 
its colour and fragrance. 

The nutmeg cultivation resembles rather the 
system pursued on sugar plantations in the West 
Indies, than any of the systems established in the 
eastern countries, When Banda and the adjacent 
isles were finally conquered in 1621, the islands 
were found to be almost wholly depopulated, and 
hands were wanting to prosecute the culture 
which had been the object of such long and san- 
guinary wars. Under these circumstances, the 
Dutch East India Company divided the groves 
into parks, each of which was granted gratui- 
tously toa European colonist, called a perkennier, 
on condition that he should sell the produce ex- 
clusively to the company at a fixed price. On 
the other hand, the Company engaged to supply 
the planters with rice at the market price in 
Batavia, and also with slaves at forty rix dollars 
each. As might naturally be expected, this 
system of colonization produced the most per- 


| nicious results: the perkenniers, leaving every- 


thing to their slaves, abandoned themselves to 
indolence and debauchery; the parks were mort- 
gaged to the utmost amount of their value ; and 
neither the Company nor the Dutch government 
could obtain payment of debts and dues. The 
abolition of the slave trade has added to their 
embarrassments; the parks were falling to ruin, 
until, in 1830, the Dutch government ordered 
that all natives of Java convicted of grave 
offences should be transported to Banda, and 
forced to work in the plantations. The result of 
this experiment is the subject of more angry con- 
troversy than our English system of transporta- 
tion; and it is not easy to decide between the 
inconsistent statements of the opponents, espe- 
cially as neither seem to trouble themselves with 
such simple matters as the figures of arithmetic; 
but we incline to believe that the weight of evi- 
dence is against the plan. It has, indeed, been 
said that some of the perkenniers have acquired 
great riches; but, from the official documents, It 
is clear that they derived their wealth not from 
their parks, but from smuggling, and hence we 
find countlessedicts forbidding slaves to be trained 
as sailors. 

Ternate is an island which promises to become 
of great importance, now that the infamous sys 
tem of prohibiting the culture of the spices has 
been abandoned. ‘Timor and Celebes are still 
greatly neglected, though both possess valuable 
mines, and a very fertile soil: indeed, were it not 
for the profits arising from the Trepang fishery, 
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the establishments at Macassar, in Celebes, would 
be abandoned. Bencoolen, in Sumatra, is also 
an unprofitable colony ; but the recent discovery 


of coal mines, in the vicinity of the settlement, | 
i ed to produce a fresh impulse to the . . : s 
is expect P P | at five—not arrived ; fidgets increased: promised to 
| arrive at nine next morning. Did not believe that ; 
| saw two hours fast adding to that—anticipated alarm 


long exclusively absorbed by the Belgic question, | o¢ Liverpool managers—rehearsal dismissed ; at last 


ancient commerce of that place. 
The attention of the Dutch government, so 


has been again directed to its colonial posses- 


sions, and a commission has been organized for | 
an accurate statistical survey of all the countries | 


dependent upon Holland in the Indian Archi- 

lago. The gentlemen to whom the depart- 
ment of Natural History is intrusted, are directed 
to report on the soils favourable to the growth 
of spices, and to encourage new plantations of 
clove and nutmeg trees in the islands from which 
they were formerly rooted out by the agents of 
the Dutch East India Company. 

Having recently noticed the first livraisons of 
Dr. Siebold’s work on Japan, we need not now 
enter into any examination of the limited com- 
merce of the Dutch with that empire. It is 
generally believed that the traffic is scarcely 
worth the degradation it entails; and, by the last 
returns, it appears that the exports from Java to 
Japan are not on the increase. 

It is gratifying to find that the nation most 
remarkable for selfish monopoly is now that in 
which the principles of free trade, and an equi- 
table regard for commercial rights are most efti- 
ciently advocated. Count Hogendorp’s writings 
are especially remarkable for their liberal views 
of policy, and for the zeal with which they urge 
the important truth, that one of the greatest ele- 
ments of colonial prosperity is a proper regard 
for the rights of the natives. ‘Ihe Dutch assur- 
edly wanted such a lesson, but it might be bene- 
ficially studied in more countries than Holland. 








Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. By 


Mrs. Mathews. Vols. III. & IV. Bentley. 
We have not lately travelled through 1200 pages 
more pleasantly, than in company with our old 
friends on this occasion—here and there, it is true, 
and more frequently than even affection seemed 
to require, the drag-chain was put on, for even 
Mathews in his home letters was not exactly the 
same man as when “ at home’’; but taken as a 
whole, it has been a very pleasant journey. For- 
tunately, having once travelled the country, we 
know the trending of the road, and can take our 
readers by short cuts direct to many pleasant 
scenes; although, of course, much will remain 
for exploration when, having first booked their 
places, they start on the same route. Of the 
man and of the work, our opinion was expressed 
when the former volumes came before us (Nos. 
581—3) ; our business therefore will now be con- 
fined to selection. Mrs. Mathews tells her story 
far better than we could do; and when she is at 
all excited, by the recollection of the voice and 
manner of her husband, an anecdote comes al- 
most as trippingly and pleasantly from her pen 
as from his tongue. 

These volumes open with the year 1828, and 
ajourney to Ireland. Mathews’s first letter is 
achapter of miseries, such as always happened 
to Mathews, though only occasionally to other 
people, and will bring him strongly back to the 
recollection of all who knew him personally : 

“We drove to Coventry that night : got up early 
to be ready by the Liverpool mail: at eight it 
arrived. Sent up to know if there was a place—man 
returned—yes, sir, one place outside. Sent my port- 
Manteau, gobbled breakfast,—presently saw man 
return with my portmanteau—smelt a misery. Book- 
keeper had just discovered that the place had been 
Promised toa gentleman the night before. No other 
coach to Liverpool that day ; set off on a mere scent 
of a coach to Birmingham, per gig; tired horse; 
tighteen miles—drove very fast to get there by 





twelve: heard there was no coach till four; obliged 
to make up my mind to go by that. Gobbled up my | 
dinner to be ready—went to the coach-office at four | 
—told London coach was not come in, and the other 
could not start till halfan hour after its arrival; went 


coach arrived, and at half-past six I was turned off. 
I was told the coach was lat>r by two hours than 
ever known—found it was licensed to carry six inside, 
and travelled all night. Saw ‘two women with a 
child a-piece,-—took outside place—began to rain in 
ten miles—forced to get in—I made the eighth! 
One of the ladies was told ‘ not on no account to expose 
the child to night air,—five months old—sour milk 
in a bottle! *One man did how/ in his sleep,’ an 
eccentricity allied, I suspect, to madness. I awoke 
once, and found the windows close up. Eight inside 
—horrible, most horrible! I was stewed ; but it 
rained the whole night, and I was obliged to endure 
it. I was compelled to have recourse to violent rage 
and ridicule, wherever I could address the guard, to 
get any airat all. So, after all the pains and trouble 
to myself, horses, Simpson, &c. to avoid travelling 
all night in the mail, I exchanged it for the heavy 
Liverpool, (a term I shall never forget,) to travel all 
night with eight people, and that the night before I 
perform ; however, it is all over, thank Heaven! and 
I am well.” 

Mathews had a sort of vague half-defined be- 
lief, that he resembled no other man; that even 
medicine itself failed of all its natural effects 
when administered tohim. Mrs. Mathews main- 
tains that there was some truth in this, and gives 
many pleasant illustrative proofs :— 

“The commonest purchase puzzled him, and he 
would come home after any attempt to supply him- 
self with a pair of gloves, shoes, hat, or other trifling 
article, and convulse me with laughter by his serious 
account of the difficulties he had gone through in 
obtaining what he had bought; and the bad quality 
and fit of his purchase was equally laughable. He 
gave the drollest description of the tradesmen, who 
always accused him of being different in his propor- 
tions from other people—nothing would fit him that 
was made upon general principles ; neither hat, shoe, 
glove, neckcloth, nor stock, ‘nothing did for him 
that was suited to other men of similar height.’ This 
was, in fact, true; for if the collar of a shirt fitted, 
for instance, the wrists were wrong, and vice versd. 
His hands and feet were so small that neither stock- 
ings, shoes, nor gloves could be obtained ready-made 
but what were too large for them. ‘Sir,’ a shoe- 
maker would say, as if reproaching him,‘ you are 
not made like other gentlemen ; your feet are too 
short for your height.” This would excuse a pair of 
boots brought home two or three inches too long, 
although he had been measured for them. ‘Sir,’ 
said the habcrdasher, ‘ your throat is larger than that 
of other gentlemen.’ If he asked for a hat, the hatter 
would shake his head—‘ No, sir, your head is smaller 
than any ready-made hat: you must he measured.’ 
All this used to fret him for the moment; and he 
once asked a friend, if he thought his hatter knew 
him; for he wished to ¢ry to obtain a hat of some- 
body who would not twit him with his ‘ peculiar 
make.’ His friend encouraged him to drive to a 
hatter’s in Bond Street. I waited for him at the 
door, and watched the process of putting on and 
taking off a great many hats. At last he hastily re- 
entered the carriage, and ordered it to drive home, 
observing to me impatiently, with a half sigh: * Ah! 
it’s of no use; I was found out. No hat to fit my 
head! Hatter very much offended at my expecting 
such a thing. In fact, it appears, that I am very 
much to blame. They’re all angry with me when I 
go to buy anything ; and I feel as if I ought to apolo- 
gize for my mal-proportions.’ ” 

Mathews had a great dislike to carry money 
about him, and this often exposed him to trifling 
annoyances. On one occasion when in Wales, 
on arriving at Briton Ferry on horseback, having 
ridden on in advance of his friends, he was obliged 
to wait their arrival, not having a single shilling 
to pay the ferryman :— 





“Just at this moment an Irish beggar, in the 





most miserable plight, came up, and poured forth all 
that lamentable cant of alleged destitution which it 
is their vocation to impress upon the tinder-hearted, 
and which seldom fails to draw forth sparks of com- 
passion. My husband, however, assured the ap- 
plicant (who declared he was ‘making his way back 
to ould Ireland without bit or sip for days together,’ 
and that ‘a halfpenny itself would be a treasure to 
him,’) that he had not even a farthing to offer him. 
It was in vain; the wretched, almost naked creature 
still importuned him. At last he was told by him 
he supplicated, with some impatience at the tire- 
some and senseless perseverance, after this explana- 
tion, that so far from being able to bestow alms, he 
was himself at that moment in a situation to require 
assistance; actually, cold and damp as it was (Novem- 
ber), compelled to remain at the water's edge till 
some friend came up who would frank him across 
the ferry. The man’s quick bright eye surveyed the 
speaker with some doubt for a second; but upon a 
reiteration of Mr. Mathews’s assurance, that he was 
detained against his will for want of a shilling, 
adding, that he was lame and unable to walk home 
from the other side of the ferry, or otherwise he 
might leave his horse behind him as security—the 
beggar’s face brightened up, and he exclaimed, * Then 
your honour, I°ll lend you the money !"—* What, 
you! you who have been telling me of your poverty 
and misery for want of money !’—* It’s all true,’ 
eagerly interrupted the man ; ‘it’s all true; I’m 
as poor as I said I was,—divil the lie’s in it. I’m 
begging my way back to my country, where I’ve 
friends ; and there’s a vessel ready, I’m tould, that 
sails from Swansea to-night. I've got some money, 
but I want more to pay my passage before I go, and 
I'm starving myself for that raison ; but is it for me 
to see another worse off than mysilf, and deny him 
relafe? Your honour’s lame; now, I’ve got my legs, 
anyhow, and that’s a comfort sure 2? Then taking a 
dirty rag out of his pocket, and showing about two 
shillings’-worth of * coppers,’ he counted out twelve- 
pence, and proffered them to Mr, Mathews, who, 
willing to put the man’s sincerity of intention to the 
proof, held out his hand for the money, at the same 
time inquiring, * How if I borrow this, shall I be 
able to return it? My house is some miles on the 
other side of the ferry, and you say you are in haste 
to proceed. I shall not be able to send a messenger 
back here for several hours, and you will then have 
sailed?” Oh, thin, may be, when your honour meets 
another of my poor distrist countrymen you'll pay 
him the twelvepenny ; sure it’s the same in the end.’ 
Mr. Mathews was affected at the poor fellow’s evi- 
dent sincerity ; but desirous to put the matter to the 
fullest test, he thanked his ragged benefactor and 
wished him a safe journey back to his country.” 

The man took his leave with “ Long life to your 
honour,” trudged off, and was soon out of sight. 
Mathews waited till his friends arrived, then 
rode after and repaid the borrowed money with 
interest ; but it was only on producing good evi- 
dence of his prosperous condition, that the poor 
fellow could be prevailed on to take it. 

The following anecdote has something of the 
humour, though it is less extravagant than the 
story of Lee Sugg and Bright Chanticleer :— 

“ Newark, August 29th, 1821. 

“ My health is excellent, and already I feel the 
value of the horse-exercise on my spirits. My enter- 
tainment goes uncommonly well. The Major} is as 
great a hit as in town; every line tells. My scene 
is quite as good as the Lyceum. I have never had 
one so complete elsewhere. At present all is pro- 
pitious, and my name still up. At Stamford, a small 
theatre, I had part of the pit laid into boxes. I was 
rather annoyed by loud talking in the stage box, 
which was so incessant that I was quite confused. 
During all the first act I put up with it. The mo- 
ment the second act commenced, I heard my friend 
again, and paused, and then only discovered the 
cause. An old gentleman, a physician, very deaf, 
sat there with his wife, who selected what she thought 
most worthy, and repeated very loud to him after me. 
This was at length discovered by the audience, and 
we all laughed together. Towards the last I waited 
till he had received the communication. When the 
audience laughed very loud, he said, ‘ Hey !* and 
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then she repeated: ‘ He says, “ Mamma, I want some 
Daffy’s Elixir!” ’—‘ Oh—he, ha, ha, ha! he—capi- 
tal!’ Then he had a second laugh, which gave me 
breath, but made a quarter of an hour's addition to 
the performance. Once, when she repeated ‘Sweep 
away your mistress,’ very loud, it had the effect of 
doubting the truth, and I addressed myself to the old 
gentleman:—‘ Upon my life it is true!’ amidst 
shouts. It was really very droll. It seems that 
everybody knows and loves him, which made the 
circumstance the more relished. C. Matuews.” 

Mathews, as we have before said, was haunted 
by a thousand odd whims and fancies—in truth, 
he was made up of them :— 

“ Mr. Mathews’s memorandums were always made 
with the palest pencil-marks, on the corners of letters, 
and were generally carried, unprotected from rubbing, 
in his pocket. At one time he often complained to 
me that ‘ Mistress Tidy’ (the housemaid) displaced 
his memorandums in his dressing-room ; and from 
time to time enumerated the woful effects such offi- 
cious neatness had drawn upon him. To prevent a 
recurrence of this evil, I gave general orders that no 
paper, book, or letter should ever be touched or re- 
moved while arranging the room, unless I was called 
to superintend. Notwithstanding this precaution, 
and my reiterated warnings, one night my husband 
returned home, after performing at the theatre, very 
cross at a distress he had suffered there from the 
want of something he ought to have taken with him 
from home; for which he was compelled to use a 
substitute quite unfit for his purpose, ‘and all be- 
cause Mrs. Tidy would remove his memorandums.’ 
* * T really was very angry myself at the circum- 
stance, and summoned the responsible person to hear 
the charge preferred against her. ‘ Mrs. Tidy,’ with 
tearful earnestness, protested that nothing of the sort 
had happened on the present occasion. Her master 
vehemently persisted in his charge ; and the woman, 
turning to me, exclaimed, ‘ Indeed, ma’am, I moved 
nothing but a stocking, which master had taken off 
with his boots, and which was lying in the middle of 
the room.’—* That’s it / that’s it /’ cried her metho- 
dical and discomfited master, ‘ I put it there on pur- 
pose to remind me to take a pair to the theatre. It 
was my memorandum!*” 

About this time Mr. and Mrs. Mathews were 
introduced to Charles Lamb, of whom the follow- 
ing anecdote is incidentally told :— 

“Lamb was at one part of his life ordered to 
the sea-side for the benefit of bathing; but not 
possessing strength of nerve sufficient to throw 
himself into the water, he necessarily yielded his 
small person up to the discretion of two men to 
* plunge him.’ On the first morning, having prepared 
for immersion, he placed himself, not without trepi- 
dation, between these huge creatures, meaning to 
give the previously requisite instructions, which his 
particular case required ; but, from the very agitated 
state he was in, from terror of what he might possibly 
‘suffer’ from a ‘ sea-change,’ his unfortunate impedi- 
ment of speech became greater than usual ; and this 
infirmity prevented his directions being as prompt as 
was necessary. Standing, therefore, with a man at 
either elbow, he began: *‘ I—I—I’m to be di—i— 
ipped.? The men answered the instruction with a 
ready ‘ Yes, sir!” and in they soused him! As soon as 
he rose, and could regain a portion of his lost breath, 
he stammered out as before, * I—I—I—I'm to be 
di—i—ipped!’ Another hearty ‘ Yes, sir!’ and 
down he went a second time. Again he rose; and 
then with a struggle, (to which the men were too 
much used on such occasions to heed,) he made an 
effort for freedom; but not succeeding, he articulated 
as at first,‘ I—I—I’m to be di—i—ipped’"— Yes, 
sir!” and to the bottom he went again; when Lamb, 
rising for the third time to the surface, shouted out 
in desperate energy, *O—O—only once!’” 

Another anecdote of a far greater man, is also 
recorded by Mathews in a letter from Edin- 
burgh :— 

“I know too many people here to study undis- 
turbed ; therefore am obliged to hide myself in the 

rivate walks, when the weather will permit. * * I 
ave had two nights, the first 802, for they would 
not be persuaded that I was myself, in consequence 
of the disturbance Irish Mathews occasioned here. 
But believing from ocular demonstration that I was 





I, my second amounted to 132/. which, to appre- 
ciate, you must be acquainted with circumstances too 
tedious, &c. When I tell you that the boxes will 
only hold 55/. you may suppose what it was. Sir 
Walter, the magician of the North, and all his 
family, were there. They huzzaed when he came 
in, and I never played with such spirit, I was so proud 
of his presence. Coming out I saw him in the lobby, 
and very quietly shook his hand—* How d’ye do, Sir 
Walter? Oh, hoo are ye? wall, hoo have you 
been entertained? (I perceived he did not know 
me.)—* Why, Sir, I don’t think quite so well as the 
rest of the people.‘ Why not? I have been just 
delighted. It’s quite wonderfool hoo the deevil he 
gets through it all..—( Whispering in his ear) ‘I am 
surprised too; but I did it all myself.’ Lockhart, 
Lady Scott, and the children quickly perceived the 
equivoque, and ijaughed aloud, which drew all eyes 
upon me: an invitation for to-morrow followed, 
which I accepted joyfully. I doubt if the players in 
Shakspeare’s time appreciated his invite as I do an 
attention from the man who in my mind is second 
only to him.” 

This was early in 1822, and in the autumn of 
the same year Mathews embarked for America. 
He had, of course, a double purpose, “een 
profit, and to collect materials for a future harvest 
“at home.” His early letters offer some amusing 
sketches, but Mathews was scrupulously anxious 
to do justice to the Americans, and thus com- 
ments on the subject :— 

“ T will not make any remarks (like Pillet) after 
three weeks’ knowledge of the people. Many things 
are very odd,—the lower orders unendurable. Still, 


however, I hear, ‘ Ah! you'll find it very different 
in New York.’ The gentlemen are good, and so they 
are everywhere ; and if Blackey was sweet, he is a 
good fellow too. I have not met with a white waiter, 
and (barring the musk) I am glad of it, for they are 
educated to be insolent.” 


We shall therefore give in preference to de- 


tached observations, a sensible summary, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. James Smith, who, it 
had been arranged, should prepare the ‘ Trip to 
America’ :— 
“ Philadelphia, Feb. 23rd, 1823. 

“My dear Smith,_I imagine by this time you 
begin to be a little impatient, and perhaps anxious to 
hear from me, though I must suppose you have made 
every allowance for my apparent neglect. You 
have doubtless heard of the calamitous circumstances 
under which I landed in this country, and you will 
readily believe that it was a most unpropitious time 
to extract anything like fun or humour from the 
natives, even had they possessed as much as the Irish, 
America was, at the time of my arrival, a huge hos- 
pital, and conversation a mere medical report. My 
‘commercial speculations’ have been completely de- 
ranged, and though not destroyed, very materially 
injured. It was not till the frost set in, that I could 
discover even asmile on any of thenaturally saturnine 
grave visages of the natives. You may suppose that 
I was not much disposed to mirth myself, or to draw 
it from others, during such a visitation. This has 
naturally tended to delay me in those observations 
which I should otherwise have immediately com- 
menced, on the habits and peculiarities of the Ame- 
ricans, At the same time it is my belief, that had I 
arrived after a successful war, and during rejoicings 
for peace, instead of days of mourning and sickness, 
I should not have discovered much more of merri- 
ment of character, humour, or any one ingredient of 
which I was in search, and which is now, in fact, the 
chief motive of my longer stay in the country. 

© It will require all your ingenuity, all your fancy 
(and more than ever 7 possessed), to find real mate- 
rials in this country for a humorous entertainment. 
There is such universal sameness of manner and 
character, so uniform a style of walking and looking, 
of dressing and thinking, that I really think I knew 
as much of them in October as I know of them now 
in February. The real unadulterated natives are 
only one remove from the Quakers: they never joke 
themselves, and they cannot see it in others. They 
would stare at you as a white wonder ; and be per- 
fectly amazed how any man under a hundred years 
of age, could possibly have collected so many good 
jokes, for they would be utterly incredulous that a 
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man could utter his own wit. As they have never 
seen such people, they are not obliged to believe that 
they exist. If I excelled in narrative, and were a 
lecturer, allowed to be occasionally grave, I could 
find infinite variety of materials to dwell upon, and 
rather amusing too; but as I feel perfect conviction 
that I am never amusing without I assume the man. 
ner of another, I know not how to suggest matter for 
comic effects, out of mere observations. I should 
be very much inclined to remove many prejudices 
that exist between the two countries, and most 
anxious to do justice to the upper orders of people, 
They are well informed, polite, hospitable, unaffected, 
I can truly say, that I have never experienced more 
attentions in my own country. I do not believe, at 
least I cannot discover, that they differ at all from 
the polished people of the same rank in England, 
They do not certainly approach to the ease and finish 
of our upper ranks. I should feel equally disposed 
to scourge, to flagellate, to score to the back-bone, 
att the middling and lower orders. They are ag 
infinitely beneath the notions that Europeans enter. 
tain of them, as their superiors are above them. Not 
merely sullen and cold, but studiously rude. This I 
have no hesitation in saying. The stage-driver says, 
* Yes, sir,’ and ‘ no, sir,’ to the ostler, but to a ques 
tion from a person who has a clean neckcloth, he 
instantly draws up, and, in the most repulsive manner, 
answers, ‘No,’ ‘Ay,’ or ‘very well.” The upper 
orders are literally slaves to the lower. The poorest 
people in the country will submit to exist in the most 
miserable manner, with their families, rather than 
any one of them should be degraded by servitude, 
The consequence is, that all the menial situations 
are filled by negroes (niggers), and Irish and Scotch, 
This constitutes the great difficulty in picking up 
anecdote, character, or anything that would be called 
peculiarity, in Ireland or Scotland ; even in dialect, 
the same disappointment follows the attempt. All 
that is attributed by foreigners to the English appears 
to belong to the Americans, but with exaggerations 
—treserve, coldness, monotony, &c. The gravity of 
the upper orders, which is by no means displeasing, 
becomes perfect unkindness (to make use of no 
stronger expression) in the middling orders; for 
though I have used the term lower, I hardly know 
who they are, where they are, or how they exist. 
They appear to me to be too proud even to be seen, 
Not one American have I yet seen waiting at table, 
or in any situation where he might run the risk of 
being called servant. This is common-place to you, 
I am aware, but I mean to assure you that the 
tourists have not exaggerated it; they are all within 
the mark. 

“You will from this perceive what difficulty I 
have to discover character or peculiarities. If I enter 
into conversation with a coachman, he is Irish; if a 
fellow brings me a note, he is Scotch. If I call a 
porter, he isa negro. I can't come at the American 
without I go to porter-houses, and that I cannot 
condescend to do. There are no phrases, no into. 
nations, and no instances of bad pronunciation, false 
grammar, or incorrect English, that I cannot trace to 
be of English origin. Yorkshire, Somersetshire, and 
above all, London have supplied them most copiously. 
Here arises another difficulty. The impression would 
be, that there is no novelty in this—this has been 
done before—these are English characters. A week 
in Ireland would supply more drollery than twelve 
months here. Then again, all persons are dr 
alike, nobody well-dressed, no one shabby, The 
judge, the barrister, the shop-keeper, the President, 
the member of Congress, the mechanic, the servant, 
without the slightest variation. Even in the courts 
of justice there is no distinction of ranks. The judge 
in the shabby blue coat and striped waistcoat, that 
the tipstaff wears. Now, I feel perfectly satisfied 
that my audience would yawn at this description of 
the people, even if it could boast of the recommen- 
dation of novelty. The Yankee is a term given by 
all the inhabitants of the other parts of the United 
States to those of the east exclusively, The larget 
cities boast of superiority in every respect, and s 
of the Rhode Islander, and the Massachusetts-man, 
exactly as the English speak of all Americans, and 
have a contempt for a Yankee. 

“T have just come from Boston in the latter State, 
and certainly I have discovered more of ¢ 
there than in the cities of New York, Baltimore, oF 
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Philadelphia, where the language, generally, is better 
spoken than in London, or any part of England. I 
quite agree with you in your remarks, that a journal 
js necessary on a tour, but I doubt its use in America. 
‘The court of justice’ is dulness itself. The Quakers’ 
meeting would be a better subject, if the Quakers 
talked as much as the counsellors, and this again 
would be Westminster Hall on an uninteresting day, 
without wigs. The ‘travellers’ I have acted upon. 
But there is no ‘travellers’ room’ at an inn. All 
travellers of every description are shown into the 
same room, and silence reigns amidst the smoke of 
cigars. The only notions I have had (droll to say) 
is, a coach scene, ‘a la diligence.” Some of the 
summer dresses would be new to the English. Negro 
women dressed like Quakers—very common here, 
A very fat negro, with whom I met, driving a stage- 
coach (which are almost as peculiar as the French), 
and urging his horses by different tunes on a fiddle, 
while he ingeniously fastened the reins round his 
neck. This would give an opportunity for the only 
costume which differs from that of our own country, 
the summer dress. With respect to songs, I really 
fear that I shall hardly be able to suggest subjects. 
The only striking subject for a patter-song is the in- 
ordinate love of title; a remarkable instance of the 
weakness and inconsistency of these simple republi- 
cans. Though the honour of knighthood bestowed 
on their President, even if he were a Washington, 
would rouse the country into a civil war, they are 
more ridiculously ostentatious of the petty titles that 
are recognized, than any people under thesun. There 
isnot any regular military establishment ; a militia 
is kept up by occasional drillings, &c.; and, in case 
of war, this is their only effective force. The officers, 
therefore, are composed of all ranks of persons ; and 
whether they have actually served or not, whether 
retired, or in present exercise, they tenaciously exact 
their titles. On every road, even at the meanest 
pothouse, it is common to call out, ‘ Major, bring me 
aglass of toddy!? ‘Captain Obis, three cigars, and 
change for a dollar!’ * Why are we so long changing 
horses, colonel?’ This was addressed to our coach- 
man—A fact! * Why, Achilles is gone to get one of 
the horses shod, but the major is a good hand, he'll 
soon clap four shoes on.’—*‘ Othello, run to Captain 
Smith's for a pound of cheese.’ 

“IT heard at New York—*Colonel Hunter, your 
bread is by no means so good as that you baked at 
the beginning of the year.’-—* Sheriff, your health.’-— 
‘Judge, a glass of wine.’—‘ Counsellor, allow me to 
send you some beef.’ * * 

“The following dialogue was furnished me by an 
ear-witness, who knew my desire to collect :—* Any- 
thing new to day, Mr. B.?°—*I guess I have not heard 
anything.’* How’s your lady ?’‘ Nicely. She pro- 
gresses fast under Doctor A. She comes on slick, 
and grows quite fleshy."—‘ How's Miss Sabrina?" 
‘She’s quite good (well). She’s a foine girl’— 
think she is, though she’s rather awful.’—* I never saw 
her ugly in my life, and if she had but a pretty face, 
she'd be complete! Real!’—* Have you taken her to 
the theayter yet 2‘ I had’nt ought to.’-* Why ?\—‘I 
guess I can’t afford it.-—* Is not Mathews a favorite 
of yours > Not by no manner of means. I wish 
he'd take himself off’—‘I reckon he'll take us off 
when he’s at home in his own country again.’"—* He 
won't dare to. We would not suffer that there.’ 
‘He’s a smart fellow’ (applied to any talent); ‘ but 
Tlike a steady actor, as gives us time to admire him, 
and find out his beauties.’ 

“They use the word raised for born; or erectinga 
building: Where were you raised?\—‘In Vir- 
ginia."* I guess you have considerable hogs and 
niggers ?* Yes, we have plenty of them black 
cattle.’* Will you come and take a little grain of 
brandy, or whisky ?°—‘I should admire to, for I’m 
considerable thirsty; but I must first go and speak 
to the gentleman as looks after my nags.’—* Where 
does your horse keep?‘ At Colonel Crupper’s livery 
stables."_I guess the Colonel has pretty damned bad 
help ?** The ostler as tends the stable is a spry 
likely lad ?* Yes, he’s spry and well-looking, but 
pretty ugly..—*I don’t mind his ugliness. If he 
showed me any of it, I'd make him clear out pretty 
damned quick.’"—* You'll find me at Sampson’s grog- 
thop, I guess. You won't be long ?’—‘ I’m coming 
nght back. Tell Sampson to put a little grain of 
bitters in my brandy.’ 





“ The strongest character is the Landlord of aninn. 
He is the most independent person in America. You 
must be impressed with the idea that he confers a 
favour upon you, or it is in vain to expect any ac- 
commodation. He can’t be caricatured ; I won't 
spare him an inch. He is, too, the most insolent 
rascal I ever encountered; he is the double-distilled of 
those qualities I described as appertaining to the mid- 
dling orders. Here I can personate to advantage. It 
will be my main stay,my sheet-anchor. I havealready 
three or four distinct specimens of the same species. 
The effect will depend more on manner than matter. 
Par exemple. If you arrive at the inn, the regular 
system of inattention and freezing indifference is in- 
stantly apparent. No one appears. You enter the 
house, and search about for a landlord or waiter. 
Probably you pass the former, but fearing he may be 
the Judge or the Governor of the state, you are afraid 
to address him. You find a nigger—no mistaking 
him. ‘Where’s your master?’ (A black look). 
* Dat Missa Rivers.’ 

“ The following little dialogue took place with me. 
T respectfully solicited a room for myself and friend 
(an Englishman, who, like myself, was aware of the 
manners and customs, and hoped to be annoyed, for 
the sake of others‘ At Home.’) Can we have a pri- 
vate room ?’—* I guess you can, if there isn’t nobody in 
it.’ —* Mathews, *Can we have some dinner ?°—Land- 
lord. * Dinner! why, we've dined these two hours! 
It’s four o'clock !’ (All ranks dine at a ¢able dhéte). 
Mathews. ‘Still, we have had no dinner: perhaps, 
sir, you would oblige us?"—Landlord. ‘I suspect, 
rather, we’ve something left as we had for our dinner, 
But you should have come sooner if you wanted to 
dine ; this is no time for dinner, after everybody's 
done. It puts one’s helps out of the way.’—Mathews., 
Well, sir, the help will be paid for his trouble; 
therefore try your best for us.” A Hottentot Adonis 
appeared, with his sleeves tucked up to his shoulders 
(thermometer 90°), an effluvia arising from his ebony 
skin, that he ingeniously overpowered by one of 
greater power from a leg of lamb. Mathews. * Any 
port-wine ?°* Y es, massa, berry good a wine.’"— Ma. 
thews. * Bring a bottle.’ A bottle of mulled Day and 
Martin was brought. ‘ Any ice?—* Not to-day, 
massa; none in Elizabeth Town; a can’t get a any 
Sudday’ (Sunday). At this moment enters mine host, 
who takes a chair, and sits down with his hat on and 
a cigar in his mouth, and inquires who we are—where 
we are going, &c. ‘ Colonel Gympentike and Major 
Foozle, going to Bristol.” Mathews. ‘ Your wine is 
very hot.’-—Landlord. *‘ Why, I don’t know for that ; 
it keeps in the bar.’-—Mathews, * Have you no cellar?” 
—Landlord. ‘1 suppose I have, but not for that. It’s 
always in the bar right an end.’-—Mathews. ‘It’s 
rather thick; have you had it long ?—Landlord. 
‘Three weeks and a bit. I fetched it in my chay 
myself from Philadelphee, a little while back.’ 

“ At four in the morning a messenger arrived in 
the mail, who inquired for me, having a letter for me 
from a friend, advising me to fly, aa the fever, he 
knew, was in Elizabeth Town. Mine host guessed I 
was the man, and entered my room with a candle. 
Landlord. * A letter for you, I reckon..—Mathews. 
‘Did the messenger tell you to give it me in the 
middle of the night ?—Landlord. ‘I guess he did 
not. It was my own contrivance.—Mathews. * It is 
an odd hour to wake a man.’—Landlord. *I guess I 
did the right thing, and that there is always propriety. 
Whatever you perform, fulfil that right away.’ I 
was so tickled that I said: * You’re a pleasant man, 
how’s your wife ?}—Landlord. * Why, she’s tolerable 
well, but pretty poor’ (very thin).—Mathews. * Well, 
I shall not get up until eight or nine, therefore adieu! 
thou lovely youth. I must still think it was very 
extraordinary to disturb me.’—Landlord. ‘ Ah, I 
don’t mind remarks when I fulfils propriety. I’m an 
honest man, and I presumes I have done the right 
thing, and then remarks is equal. I am a docile man 
in church and state. Exit with candle. 

“ Another instance, lately in my journey from 
Boston to New York; nearly the same dialogue ; 
but a different-looking being; a dear little punchy 
fellow, with a hat as large as a tea-board, and such 
a tail! He was just going to bed ; and when we asked 
for supper, he said, ‘Why, we have supped these 
three hours; what made you come to-night?’ But 
this interview requires personation, and is one of the 
few instances of originality. 





“T shall be rich in black fun. I have studied their 
broken English carefully. It is pronounced the real 
thing, even by the Yankees. It is a pity that I dare 
not touch upon a preacher. I know its danger, but 
perhaps the absurdity might give a colour to it—a 
black Methodist! I havea specimen from life, which 
is relished highly in private. A Jee¢le bit you shall 
have. By the by, they call the nigger meetings 
‘ Black Brimstone Churches.’ * My wordy bredren, it 
a no use to come to de meetum-house to ear de most 
hellygunt orashions if a no put a de cent into de plate ; 
de spiritable man cannot get a on widout de tem- 
poralities ; twelve *postles must hab de candle to burn, 
You dress a self up in de fine blue a cot, and a ban- 
dalore breechum, and tink a look like a gemman, but 
no more like a gemman dan put a finger in a de fire, 
and take him out again, widout you put a de money 
in ade plate. He lend a to de poor, lend to de Law 
(Lord), if you like a de secoority drop a de cents in to 
de box. My sister in a de gallery too dress em up 
wid de poke a de bonnet, and de furbelow-tippet, and 
look in de glass and say, “ Pretty Miss Phyllis, how 
bell I look!” but no pretty in de eye of de Law 
(Lord) widout adrop acent inde plate. My friend and 
bredren, in my endeavour to save you, I come across 
de bay in de stim a boat. I never was more shock 
dan when I see de race a horse a rubbin down. No 
fear o’ de Law afore dere eye on de Sabbat a day, 
ben I was tinking of de great enjawment my friend 
at a Baltimore was to have dis night, dey rub a down 
de horse for de use of de debbil. Twix you and I, 
no see what de white folk make so much fun of us, 
for when dey act so foolish themselve, dey tink dey 
know ebery ting, and dat we poor brack people know 
noting at all amose (almost). Den shew dem how 
much more dollars you can put in de plate dan de 
white meetum-houses. But, am sorry to say, some 
of you put three cent in a plate, and take out a 
quarter a dollar. What de say ven you go to hebben? 
Dey ask you what you do wid de twenty-two cent 
you take out of de plate when you put in de tree 
cent? what you go do den ?” 

“T have several specimens of these black gentry 
that I can bring into play, and particularly scraps of 
songs, and malaprops, such as Mahometan below 
Cesar (Thermometer below zero), &c. 

SONG. 

Oh! love is like de pepper-corn ; 
It make me act so cute, 

It make de bosoms feel so warm, 
And eye shine like new boot! 

I met Miss Phillis tudder day 
In berry pensive mood! 

She almost cry her eyes away 
For Pomp’s ingratitude. 

O lubly brushing maid, said I, 
What makee look so sad ? 

Ah! Scip, de brooteous virgin cry, 
I feel most debblish bad! 

For Pomp he stole my heart away, 
Me taught him berry good; 

But he no lub me now he say! 
Chah! what ingratitude! 

“T can no more; but you shall hear again shortly 
from, * Yours, most truly, 

“C. Matnews.’ 

We must here break off, though little more 
than half through the first volume, and leave 
our excellent companion on board the packet, 
on his return to England. 


ty 





Sleep, and its Phenomena, By James N. Pinker- 


ton, M.D. Fry, London. 


Tuar the phenomena of sleep may be made to 
throw some valuable lights on the general me- 
chanism of mind, is an undeniable truth. The 
manifold conditions under which this affec- 
tion of the sensorium takes place, (from that of 
total insensibility, to the partial repose of a single 
organ or faculty,) present a series of analytical 
views, from which conclusions of much value 
may be drawn. We do not, however, think that 
the contributions made to this department of 
physiological or metaphysical science, are by 
any means of proportionate worth. ‘The subject 
has been a favourite with dilettanti literati and 
speculative physicians, as affording much amus- 
ing anecdote, and as lending itself to professional 
twaddle, and to conclusions that conclude no- 
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thing ;—yet there is no subject which requires 
in its treatment a greater scrupulosity regarding 
facts, or a more rigorous check on the imagina- 
tion, and a stricter attention to the accuracy of 
observation. Even in our own persons, the im- 

ressions left by dreams are open to mistake. 

he phenomena occur when the judgment is in 
abeyance ; and we cannot be certain that our 
subsequent recollections are always faithful tran- 
scripts of what actually passed. It is only, there- 
fore, when we carefully examine our own expe- 
riences, or those of a witness of whose veracity 
and talent we are assured, that we are warranted 
in drawing any conclusions from such data. 
There is usually a great tendency towards the 
mysterious and the supernatural in those who 
give much attention to their own dreams—a de- 
sire to find in them something extraordinary and 
surprising : if such persons are not on that ac- 
count to be set down as prone to mendacity, they 
may fairly be suspected of unconsciously em- 
broidering the truth; and when the story of a 
dream has passed through several hands before 
it arrives at the narrator, it is wholly unworthy 
of credit. Such stories, however, are, for the 
most part, the staple of essays on sleep and its 
phenomena, which are generally mere excerpta 
from wonderful magazines, and the collectanea 
of German mystics, which at every step recal, 
or ought to recal, the heading of American 
newspapers, “ important, if true.” A desire to 
excite the reader, or to relieve the dryness of a 
subject by anecdotes, is with difficulty mastered by 
the most philosophical writers ; and they rarely 
scruple to repeat the most absurd stories, that lie 
“like rebellion” in their way, satisfying their 
conscience by a protest of their own disbelief. 
Weaker spirits, though ashamed to profess their 
own faith in these whimsies, give the tale for as 
much as it is worth, insinuating that “there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in our philosophy ;” and thus they encourage 
a habit of taking facts on credit, and of accept- 
ing impressions without knowing why. For all 
scientific purposes, an ill-vouched fact is no 
fact at all; and when it contradicts experience, 
or excites the imagination, its simple state- 
ment has a mischievous tendency. From this 
offence the author before us has not escaped. 
After having exposed the futility of the hypo- 
thesis, that dreams can foreshow coming events, 
he observes, “ there are, however, some very re- 
markable and well-authenticated instances on 
record of the accidental fulfilment of dreams ;”’ 
and this is made an introduction to stories 
transcribed from Moritz and Schubert, which 
would well become a washerwoman’s tea-table. 
The chapters on Somnambulism and Spectral 
Illusions, also, are chiefly anecdotical; and 
though the facts are quoted from authors of 
more or less respectability, they should be 
taken by the reader cum grano salis. We 
would infer from these remarks, that Dr. Pin- 
kerton’s work is not more philosophical than 
those of his predecessors ; but we should add, 
that it professes to be no more than the glean- 
ings of the author's studies, and is given merely 
as a juvenile essay of modest pretensions : mea- 
sured by this scale, and compared with other 
works of the same calibre, it is not undeserving 
of praise. It is well written, shows some read- 
ing, and that of rather an elegant selection. 





The Duke and the Cousin: « Novel. By Mrs. 


Grey. 3vols. Bentley. 
Tnese volumes belong to the most worthless 
class of that most worthless order of fictions, 
which are known by the title of “Fashionable 
Novels,” and are themselves amongst the feeblest 
specimens of the class. We rise from the 
perusal of a work like this, with a feeling of 
wonder how any intelligent being, qualified for 





the useful purposes of existence, can have de- 
liberately persevered in covering the needful 
number of folios with such unmeaning common- 
places and stunted moralities. Verily, there is 
a new “weariness under the sun,” since the 
days when Solomon found so many; for had 
there been “ fashionable novels” in his time, he 
must have denounced them. The class in ques- 
tion has owed its prolonged existence with us, 
to the fact of its having called into the field, both 
of writers and readers, large numbers of persons 
who, before, took littleshare or interest in literary 
doings of any kind; and to the real sparkle 
and brilliancy with which, in the hands of some 
of the former, its dwarf philosophy, conven- 
tional morals, and mischievous teachings, have 
been illustrated. The result has not been un- 
mixed evil; for ultimate good is gained by call- 
ing a new body of labourers into any region of 
intellectual inquiry ; and if the gifted amongst 
them shall advance (as we see a tendeney and 
disposition to do, and as is indeed natural,) into 
more wholesome paths through this avenue, the 
final good is at once attained, and the poisons 
of the abandoned field are harmless in the alem- 
bics of writers like the one before us. We desire 
nothing better for the cause of modern literature, 
than that the ‘fashionable novel” shall be left 
wholly in the hands into which it is gradually 
passing ; and as it has flourished by its piquancy, 
so will it, then, surely die of its own insipidity. 

The very opening of these volumes lets the 
reader into the measure of their morality, as well 
as into the quality of the style by which it is 
to be enforced :— 

“* You are acquainted with the Duke of Strath- 
haven; can you give me any clue to guess what in- 
duced him to torment me last night, at the Opera, 
with so many questions relative to my brother? He 
actually embarrassed me ; and I feared at the moment 
that misusing the condescension which induces him 
often to converse with you, you had spoken to him 
of these unlucky Cecils. You know that it is a very 
awkward and disagreeable subject ; for your uncle 
has disgraced himself completely by his folly, to call 
his extravagance by no harsher name, or the thought- 
lessness which has occasioned all this humiliation, 
and which now obliges him to fly his country. How 
people can exceed their income, I never could con- 
ceive; however limited my means might have been, 
I should certainly have curtailed my expenses ac- 
cordingly.’ 

“Thus spoke the pampered child of prosperity, 
who, in the hardness of heart and apathy of feeling 
engendered by luxury, forgot to sympathise with 
those who had to struggle with the contending in- 
fluences of pride and poverty, even though one of 
their many victims was her brother. She knew not, 
surrounded as she was by affluence and splendour, 
of the sickening desire to ‘keep up appearances,’ as 
it is termed,—condemned, even while persisted in,— 
by those whose fortune is inadequate to their position 
in society. She could not make allowances for those 
over whom the arbitrary dominion of the world of 
fashion was by circumstances established, and whose 
shrinking pride feels that they are only estimated 
according to their power of following its decrees ; 
and, dreading for themselves and those dear to them, 
the inferior grade to which any failure in the exactions 
of society would banish them, madly persevere in a 
career which every serious reflection must tell them 
will end in ruin, Jt is comparatively easy to retreat 
from the world in our own person ; but how repugnant 
to our feelings to withdraw beloved children from the 
station to which their innate refinement of mind and 
manners seems to give them a powerful claim ; and for 
whom an intermixture with an inferior class is an evil 
more to be deplored, even, than the fearful anzieties of 
exceeded means ! 

“Far be it from me, however, to advocate the 
cause of extravagance—the misery which I seek to 
depicture in the subsequent history, is one feeble 
example of its many baleful consequences ; but at 
the same time that we are fully aware of the criminal 
nature of profuse expenditure, and could quote many 
a word of wisdom to show the path by which it may 
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be avoided, still we may pity those gentle hearts who, 
wanting the firmness to extricate themselves from 
the toils and fancied claims of society, are crushed by 
the blighting hand of self-inflicting poverty.” 

And again :— 

“Thus infatuated, we need not wonder that the 
unhappy Capt. Cecil became daily more implicated 
in all the horrors which mark the hours of those who 
have forfeited their independence, by incurring claims 
they have not the power toannul. ‘The high-souled 
sailor had to soothe the just, but offensive, anger of 
the vulgar citizen, who felt defrauded by him of his 
lawful maintenance. The tenacious man of honour 
who ever visited with the severest treatment the 
slightest dereliction from truth in any of his officers 
had now to speak promises and fair words to clamorous 
creditors, whom he felt it was his purpose to deceive, 
The descendant of a long and honourable line of an. 
cestry, with feelings at once refined by birth and sity. 
ation, had to associate with the bourgeois millionaire, 
or the narrow-minded stock-broker, and even inter. 
cede for the loan which further involved him, while 
he was obliged to show courtesy aud patience to men, 
Jrom whose coarse familiarity and presumption his very 
soul shrank with disgust.” 

Te enforce this species of clipped morality 
—to shape truth by the pattern of the coteries 
—to make that which is wrong in itself right 
by decree of the Exclusives—to bend the es- 
sential and immutable principles of morals to 
the code of a clique—to make virtue an affair 
of caste, is the purpose of these volumes—and 
this sort of diploma’d philosophy, this mediatized 
morality, is enforced by a string of niaiseries of 
the sort commonly characterized as twaddle; 
uttered with such earnestness of repetition, and 
in such perfect good faith, as proves the author 
quite serious in her belief that there is one moral 
law for the upper classes of society, and another 
for the lower. The heroine of the book—the 
‘Cousin’ of its titlke—is a young lady, who, being 
a baroness in her own right, having a great deal 
more money than she knows what to do with, 
and being greatly enamoured of a relation of her 
own having less, has, notwithstanding, the gene- 
rosity to indulge her own passion, instead of 
selling her hand to a higher bidder. So splen- 
did an act of heroism is this deemed in the 
philosophy of the ‘‘ Exclusives” and of this book, 
that, on its strength, the lady marches through 
the pages, from beginning to end, to a chorus of 
pans, in which most of the characters (includ- 
ing herself) are performers ; and to her virtue, 
which certainly (she being very much in love,) 
was its own temporal and particular reward, is 
likewise assigned all the further rewards which 
men and angels have to bestow. Such is the 
character of the book, and the wretched school 
to which it belongs. The pride which is mean- 
ness, the refinement which is vulgarity, and the 
virtue which is selfishness, are its principles: 
the decencies of life are put on stilts, and the 
common-places of morality are made wonders of. 

The duke of the novel is the Duke of Wel- 
lington,—not as the printsellers’ recent adver- 
tisements announce him, “in the undress of a 
field-marshal,”” but in the formal costume ofa 
sentimental walking gentleman. His Grace is 
supposed, in this version, to be a sort of Man of 
Feeling, without the pocket-handkerchief—a 
Werter, haunted by the recollection of some 
bread-and-butter scene. In the novel, however, 
he ends by marrying a young lady, when his 
military and ministerial careers are both closed 
—a hint probably thrown out for the considera- 
tion of his Grace. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

On the Deaf and Dumb, their Education and their 
Numbers, by the Director of the Royal Institution at 
Genoa—[ Sui Sordi-muti, §c. London, Rolandi.J]—To 
those interested in the statistics of this infirmity, the 
tables in the pamphlet before us may be worth con- 





sulting. For the rest, the work bears a more favourable 
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testimony to the goodness of the Director's heart than | had to be painfully forced into fertility, whilst here, | dissatisfied with the priesthood, who here, as in most 


to the strength of his head. There is little in its pages | 
with which the English public is not familiar; while 
the tone of its reasoning affords a fearful example of 
what despotism may effect by a control over the | 
press, in reducing a people to a state of intellectual | 
childhood. The following facts are worth trans- | 
cribing for the use of onr readers. The author | 
enumerates 136 establishments founded, in various | 

s of the world, for the relief of the deaf and dumb. 
The number of deaf and dumb in the continental 
dominions of Sardinia are 4,778, being ;{;th of the | 
entire population : of these 123 only are ieft without | 
instruction, or x:th. It is singular that not less than | 
seven individuals among these were also deprived of | 
the sense of sight, a combination of calamity which 
has hitherto been esteemed much more rare. 

Bray on the Literature of Wales.—Among the mul- 
titude of prize essays which have swarmed of late, this 
pamphlet deserves to hold a very high, if not the 
highest place; it is modest, unpretending, and practi- | 
cal; and we trust that its suggestions will lead to a wider 
extension of sound instruction and useful knowledge 
in the Principality. 

Thompson's Guide to the Pentateuch.—This is a 
series of questions on the Mosaic Economy ; it should 
rather be called a finger-post than a guide, and in 
too many instances it points to “long passages that 
lead to nothing.” 

The Scheme of Prophecy.—A very infelicitous 
attempt to interpret the prophecies of Danicl. 

Essays on Government.—There is little novelty in 
these essays, and that little is not of much value: the 
author has, however, the merit of stating the prin- 
ciples he adyocates clearly and temperately. 
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LETTERS ON EGYPT.—No. LLL. 
BY PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU. 

Berorr. sunrise on the following morning, whilst 
I lay still in bed, suffering from a violent headache, 
the sound of cannon announced the departure of his 
Highness the Viceroy, and a Kavass was sent to say 
that he would wait for me at the breakfast halting- 
Place ; and, in order that I might follow him more 
speedily, he had left for me two of his own Candiot 
mules, Reluctant as I was to occasion any delay, I 
Was not able to rise till eight o'clock. My way lay, 
for three English miles, though rich fields, which for 
fertility and excellent cultivation could not easily be 
equalled in Europe. In the immense plain which 
stretched out between the two ranges of mountains, 
the eye could not discover the smallest spot unem- 
ployed. In this respect it resembled Malta and 
Gozo, but with the difference that there a stony soil 





its abundant richness renders all trouble but that of 
throwing in the seed unnecessary. Every kind of 
corn appeared in the highest perfection. The barley 
required still fourteen days to ripen, but the flax was 
already cut, as well as the bersim, a sort of fat clover ; 
the peas and beans were quite ripe, and as sweet and 
well tasted as the best I have ever met with in Eurepe, 
The villages succeeded each other so quickly, as 


| to be never out of sight in the landscape; horses, 


camels, oxen, buffzloes, sheep, and goats, were scat- 
tered about grazing in great numbers, and all in 
fine condition—dark groves of palms varied the 
light green of the fields, through which we caught 
occasionally glimpses of the silver Nile, radiant in 
the light of the burning sun, It was a picture full 
of splendour and luxuriance, but the violent pain 
I was suffering prevented me from yielding myself 
fully to its enjoyment, and I was glad enough to see 
at length the long row of green tents, with all their 
gay oriental decorations, which announced the pre- 
sence of the Viceroy and his suite of 300 men and 
500 animals. 

I found an elegant tent prepared for me, into 
which I was conducted by Artim Bey, and M. 
Gaetani, his Highness’s physician, who offered me 
medical assistance. As I was, however, well aware of 
the only cure for this, my hereditary malady, I de- 
clined both food and physic, and after four hours’ 
profound sleep, found myself perfectly restored. 

The travelling arrangements of the Viceroy are 


admirable: two sets of tents, fifty in number, with | 


all necessary furniture, and two complete kitchen 
apparatus, were made use of alternately, so that 
there was never any necd to wait, but the habitation 
and the meal were always ready on our arrival at 
the appointed spot. Half an hour before sunrise, the 


Viceroy mounted his horse, but, with the exception | 


of his immediate attendants and the Governor of the 
province through which he was journeying at the 


time, no one was obliged to accompany him; the | 


rest followed at their leisure. Much less of restraint 
and ceremony was observed than I had expect- 
ed, and although an affectionate respect for the 


ruler was always visible, it was free from the slightest | 


tinge of fear or embarrassment. It would indeed be 
scarcely possible to find in so exalted a station 
a more amiable old man than Mehemet Ali—so 


cheerful and equable in temper, so punctual and | 


exact in all his proceedings (a common virtue with 
princes) ; so simple, natural, and wholly free from 
any kind of pretension ; so gentle and almost child- 
like in his manners, that it is scarcely possible to 


recognize in him, the scourge of the Mamlukes, the | 
conqueror of the Sultan, the creator of a mighty em- | 


pire, and the man who has long passed in Europe 
for the most unfeeling tyrant of this age. 

After the siesta, the Viceroy transacted the usual 
daily business with Tami Bey, and opened the dis- 


patches of the first courier, of whom two are sent off 


to him every day, one from Alexandria and one from 
Cairo, He sent for me as soon as their affairs were 
settled. ‘“ Do you know,” said he as I entered, “I 
have just been issuing a decree for a bank in Cairo, 
for the capital of which I have advanced a million of 
Spanish dollars, and to this fund I mean to add all 
the property reserved for my children still under age. 
This bank will, according to the custom of the coun- 
try, lend money at twelve per cent. and pay 10 per 
cent. for sums borrowed. I hope soon to witness 
the good effects of this measure ; enterprising men 
will obtain the means of carrying on their speculations, 
an the people will perhaps unlearn their stupid 
habit of hiding every para they can lay by. No 
one under me need fear for the security of property 
honestly come by, and they will find out, I trust, 
that it is better to use it, than to allow it to lie dead. 


A man,” he continued, “died here lately, who had | 


held a petty office, and was scarcely considered in 
tolerable circumstances, yet he left behind him 60,000 
gazi, in ready money. I should never have heard 
anything of it, if the children had not quarrelled 
about the inheritance, and one of them appealed to 
me. 
their dispute as fast as possible, telling them if they 
got into the Cadi’s hands it would be the worse for 
them all.” 

Some expressions which Mehemet Ali made use 
of subsequently, convinced me that he is very much 


Mohammedan countries, possess a large share of the 
temporal jurisdiction. Could he succeed in effecting 
any reform in this respect, he would more than equal 
all that he has hitherto done for the advantage of 
the East: as the christian world, apart from all 
religiousconsiderations, gained at the Protestant Refor- 
mation an immense advantage in driving back the 
priestly order into its proper limits, or to what, at all 
events, lie nearer to them; whilst here the priest- 
hood takes a powerful and active share in the govern- 
ment, and often stands most obstinately in the way 
of improvement. 

Returning again to the subject of money, the 
Viceroy said, “ I am convinced that great treasures 
still lie hidden underground in Egypt, for the custom 
has long prevailed among us, and indeed it could not 
well be otherwise when the country was ruled only 
by caprice. In my own time I can conscientiously 
declare that no injustice has been committed to my 
knowledge. I am aware that I am accused of op- 
pressing the Fellahs, and of having made myself the 
only proprietor of land in the country. These accu- 
sations have been made from false information and 
superficial views. The situation of the Fellah is in- 
finitely better .nd more secure than it ever was 
before. The ground which he cultivates is his own 
on certain conditions, and he can even dispose of 
it to another Fellah. What he has to pay to the 





government varies according to circumstances, but, 
on the average, amounts to about a fifth or sixth part 
of the first harvest, of which there are almost always 
| two, and in Lower Egypt sometimes three in a year. 
| The indirect taxes fall on the trader, and not on the 
farmer. In some cases I am compelled to do what 
may seem oppressive, as, for instance, to insist on the 
land being cultivated; but is not this class also in 
Europe sometimes exposed to arbitrary regulations ? 
An Englishman, whose book you have probably seen, 
makes out a list of all that a fellah has to pay to my 
government, more than one half of which consists of 
| false,and often most absurd misrepresentations, Were 
his statement correct, a fellah would have to pay in 
| taxes considerably more than he himself carns. Bat 
you travellers come here, looking no further than the 
| shores of the Nile, unless in search of antiquities, 
which always seem the principal object of your jour- 
| nies, and fill up your books with any idle gossip you 
pick up concerning my administration, as of a matter 
| of entirely subordinate interest.” I acknowledged 
| that this might sometimes be the case, but added, 
we could scarcely expect to find it otherwise, since it 
| required no little talent to make a proper estimate 
of the conduct of such a man. “ No, no,” cried 
he, “talent is not the thing wanting, but a little 
| patience to find out the truth, and honesty to tell it 
| when it is found.” I here made an attempt to turn 
| his attention to a subject I had sometimes suggested 
to him, that of fitting out an expedition for the dis- 
covery of the sources of the Nile; but he has no more 
sympathy for objects of the kind than for antiquities, 
“Patience! Patience!” he exclaimed ; “ I cannot do 
everything at once. The ruler of Darfour has thrown 
into prison and half murdered one peaceful embassy 
that I dispatched to him some time ago, These un- 
happy men are still lying in a dungeon, while the 
lawful owner of the land has been driven from it, 
and is now living in Kordofan, at my cost. It is very 
likely that on account of this insult I may find my- 
self obliged to go to war with Darfour, and that will 
very much facilitate your favourite European project 
| of the discovery of the sources of the Nile. If, in- 
deed,” he continued, with a sly sort of expression in 
his face, “ circumstances were different—that the 
Sultan understood better our reciprocal interest, I 
should not be obliged to exhaust my resources in de- 
fending myself against the dangers threatening me 
from Europe ; I should not have my hands bound as 
they are at present, and I might do more, not only 
for my own people, but also for the interests of Eu- 
ropean science in the interior of Africa.” 
He would by no means admit that the White River 








| was the true Nile, and maintained that the sources of 
I sent for them, and advised them to settle | 


the Blue were still unknown, and must be sought for 
much deeper in Abyssinia than most travellers think, 
nay possibly beyond it. “ Even that,” added he, laugh- 
ing, “ would be no difiicult matter to find out, for the 
conquest of Abyssinia might be easily managed ; but 










then my friends the English would disturb themselves 
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too much about it, and it would be of little use tome.” 
I answered, that for my own part I should be glad 
to see the day when his empire would extend from 
the mountains of the Moon to those of Adana, and 
inquired how far southward he had himself pene- 
trated, since his dominion now extends as far as the 
10th degree of latitude. He said, “ No further than 
Wady Halfa, and that only to make arrangements 
for the passage of the second cataract of the Nile. 
That was one of the pleasantest trips I ever made— 
in twenty days, with a wind constantly in our favour, 
from Cairo and back again.” He related with evi- 
dent pleasure many little details of this journey, 
made when he was some years younger: among 
others, how the wind had one day split the sail of his 
kangsha, and plunged it half under water, and how 
diverted he had been with the panic of his compa- 
nions, in which he did not partake,—in the first 
place, because he was an expert swimmer, and 
secondly, because he knew that even if a kangsha 
upsets it will never sink in the Nile so long as it is 
not leaky. “I have often,” he continued, “ made the 
experiment, by having them loaded with a dispro- 
portionate weight, and then overturned; but was 
never able to sink one. The passion for shooting, that 
took possession of us all during this voyage, yielded 
still more amusement; for we were altogether such 
wretched shots as to fire at least 1,000 times without 
hitting ten birds.” 

To my inquiry whether a regular navigation of the 
cataracts of the Nile were possible, he answered 
quickly “Certainly. Everything is possible; but I 
have no time to think of any such thing; I must 
leave that to my children; there is little time re- 
maining for me to do anything.” 

I contended against this view, and remarked that 
his uncommon vigour and activity showed he had 
still many years of energetic exertion before him. 
“No, no!” said he, “Should I live longer than is 
necessary to bring my affairs into tolerable order, I 
intend to retire from the scene, and give over the 
government entirely to my son Ibrahim. Notwith- 
standing your obliging observations concerning my 
age, seventy years, believe me, bring their burden 
with them. I begin to long for rest. But we ought 
now to be moving, and we have no time to lose.” 

The Viceroy’s horses stood already saddled before 
the door of the tent, and, as if he would disprove 
his own words, the fine old man sprang into his seat 
like a boy, and rode on so fast, that we, with our 
tired animals, could not keep up with him. He had 
already supped, and was again busy with his dis- 
patches when we arrived at the night quarters, where 
I found assigned to my use a tent still more spacious 
than that I had occupied in the morning. I sought 
my couch without loss of time, contrary to the ex- 
ample of Mehemet Ali, who does not go to bed till 
twelve, although he rises again at four in the morning. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Berlin, September 23. 

Tuoveu the purpose of my present ramble is to 
“ gather” concerning music, I have not turned away 
from such other objects of curiosity and interest 
as will always present themselves to those who do 
not travel with shut eyes, ears, and hearts, even in 
streets as little frequented as the highways of this 
superb capital, whose beauty, from its lack of ani- 
mation and individuality, begins to pall after a few 
days’ sojourn. One or two of these, to me, secondary 
matters, may, I think, be interesting to your readers. 

Before leaving London, I had heard of the inven- 
tion by which Herr Liepmann, an artist of this city, 
professes to produce an unlimited number of fac- 
similes of ancient oil pictures, at a price almost 
miraculously low. A specimen or two of his handi- 
works, I believe, have already made their way to 
England, and some account of the artist, his struggles, 
and successes, has appeared in the French journals. 
Finding that his achievements were as fresh and con- 
stantly recurring a topic in every house here, as Lord 
Eglintoun’s drowned pageant, or the new railroad to 
Potsdam, (by which every one has been enabled to 
play spectator to the recent military spectacles just 
over), I became naturally anxious to visit one, 
whose invention was none the less interesting, from 
its being coupled with a story, though the latter be 
merely (to man’s credit) the old one of the triumphs 
of a fixed idea, It is as long as ten years, I believe, 





since the poor and obscure artist was first visited by 
the “ notion” which he has only so lately perfected ; 
and during the interval, in spite of mockery and dis- 
couragement, he struggled on, industriously working 
at meaner trades to maintain himself, till, to quote 
his own words, he had brought home with him, from 
the Royal Gallery, the Rembrandt head he has 
copied,—hair by hair, hue by hue,—and, having 
thoroughly imbued his mind with its features and 
minutest details, had wrought out those processes of 
manipulation, by which he is enabled to multiply 
his copies to any required extent. His only assis- 
tant was an orphan girl, whom he adopted in her 
infancy, and she is still the sole depositary of his 
secret. While we were talking to him, I could 
not but remark the bright and intelligent keenness 
with which her eyes followed us and took part in the 
discourse, as she loitered about the room, as if jealous 
lest, in some unguarded moment, some intimation of 
her protector’s process should be revealed. I had 
before seen more than one of his copies; I now exa- 
mined three narrowly, he standing by and answering 
my questions the while, with a modesty, and patience, 
and good-nature, as yet unspoiled by outward notice, 
or the internal more intoxicating consciousness of a 
life’s dream fulfilled. The copies are produced (I 
know not whether I might say struck off) upon mo- 
derately thick pasteboard, which is saturated with 
colour and oil. From this saturation Herr Liepmann 
and other artists are disposed to augur a greater per- 
manence for his works than awaits the originals, 
where the colour lies plaster-wise upon the surface of 
a canvas. It struck me as remarkable, that while 
that blotchy appearance, which is distinctive of Rem- 
brandt’s manner of handling his lights, is reproduced 
forcibly, there is, in reality, little difference in the 
thickness of the colour. Upon holding it up to the 
light, the picture appeared in most places semi-trans- 
parent. The mysteries, then, are the mixture and 
arrangement of the tints, the means of impressing 
them on the pasteboard, and of proportioning them 
to the desired number of impressions. Herr Liep- 
mann would not own to there being any spoiled or 
imperfect copies, or any difference in the closeness of 
similarity between those first taken or the last. 
Believing that he has still much to accomplish by 
means of his secret, he is about to attempt, for his 
next subject, something smaller and more delicate. 
He showed me a study of a girl’s head, with sea- 
green drapery, taken off on common paper, in which 
the tints were certainly sufficiently fresh and pearly 
to warrant confidence in his ability to produce copies 
of the Madonnas and Mona Lisas of ancient art, at 
the low price of a louis a copy. Great controversy 
has been stirred up among the artists here by this new 
art, but I have heard no dissentient voice respecting 
the exactness and fidelity of the works themselves, 
I must not forget the letter which Liepmann has re- 
ceived from his king,—very flattering and full of 
honour; it enclosed, moreover, two hundred thalers. 
He spoke of it with great pride, seemed to look 
hopefully to England for recognition and patronage, 
and then with a true touch of the Berlin Gallo-phobdia, 
which I have hitherto detected oozing out in the talk 
of all, gentle and simple, remarked that none of his 
works had found their way as yet into France. To 
me, the artist was as interesting as his productions, 
which your eyes, as well as mine, will one day admit 
to be something extraordinary. 

The Exhibition of the works of Modern Artists has 
just opened. It is denounced on all hands, and with 
justice, as a most meagre show. The best artists 
have not yet sent in any pictures: the chiefs of the 
Dusseldorf school reserving themselves for their own 
exhibition. Some of the best works are from Paris. 
The largest, an altar-piece for a church at Stettin, by 
Langerich, seemed to me not only tame in composi- 
tion and expression, and nude in colour, but even 
faulty in drawing. Zimmermann exhibits a ‘ Ri- 
naldo and Armida’: he has given to the sorceress 
a regular classical severity of beauty, which throws 
her some ages behind the legend; the enchanted 
knight is better; and the whole work is more forcibly 
conceived and harmoniously coloured than the greater 
part of its neighbours. Begass has a picture of an 


ancient King of the Middle Ages, propped in his | 
| defended by supernatural Beneficence,—but wrought out 


pillowed throne, with a minstrel at his feet_—who 


sings unheard, the while the old monarch looks on | 





gaze, as august as though it would control the things 
of memory. With numerous technical faults, the 
conception of this figure struck me as fine, and—yilj 
any one understand me if I say—lyrical! My own 
fancy among the collection was a little round picture, 
—Kloeber’s ‘ Jubal,’—in the grouping of which there 
is something of the luxuriance of an ancient chasing 
with less than usual of that metallic timbre of exe. 
cution, which, for the most part, hurts my untutored 
English eyes in entering a foreign exhibition-room, 
But lest I travel out of the record, I will even ayail 
myself of the subject of this engaging little picture 
and over it, as a bridge, cross into my own more 
peculiar parish. 

I hardly know how I am to expect the charac. 
teristic of Gallo-phobia to be received as authentic 
when I say that out of five operas which I haye 
heard, four have been French,—the * Guido and 
Ginevra’ of Halévy, (now making the round of the 
German theatres), the ‘ Macon’ of Auber, the ‘ Pog. 
tillon de Lonjumeau’ of Adam, and the ‘ Pré aux 
Cleres’ of Herold,—the other being * Der Freischiitz, 
sung to empty benches. It is true that I am un. 
luckily in Berlin at its latest season; the world, in 
general, has gone a-bathing or a-touring, and the 
Court and the military are encamped at Potsdam, 
whither one half of the opera orchestra, as many 
actors, and the whole of the corps de ballet (for his 
Majesty’s especial delectation) have followed them, 
Still, the result of constant inquiry, and constant 
examination of every newspaper ancient or recent, 
far or near, leads me to the impression that, although 
in particular towns, the presence of a particular 
Kapellmeister or prima donna may be attended by 
the production of certain especial works, as for in. 
stance, in this city, where, alone, I believe, Gluck’s 
operas are to be heard (thanks to Maudlle. von 
Fassmann), the commoner current coin of all the 
German theatres—the stock pieces upon which 
managers retire, are, at present, French; while the 
show-singers manifest an unwise tendency to de 
nationalize themselves, by attempting the insipid 
modern Italian music, which only the Italian bocea 
can make palatable. The popularity of this French 
ware, the very champagne of music, may be largely 
owing to the excellence of the opera books, as regards 
point, suspense, and situation, upon which Parisian 
composers work ; but it must still, in some measure, 
be ascribed to the sparkle and vivacity of the music, 
I have asked myself the question a hundred times 
since I have been here, why none of the well-trained 
young men of this country apply themselves to satisfy 
the public taste with something that shall, in its 
lighter colouring, be as national as the grave ‘ Fidelio’ 
and * Euryanthe.’ Had you seen, as I did, a night 
or two since, a theatre full of demure soldiers, 
“bearded like the pard,” shaking their sides with 
laughter at the capital comedy of Beckmann, in the 
Vienna* extravaganza ‘ Der Bauer als Millionair,— 
could you witness the wide circulation of Marryat’s 
novels, and, yet more, the gusto with which the 
“uprisings and downfallings” of the “familie Nickle 
by” are swallowed, (a tale as popular here as were 
* The Vicar’ and ‘Clarissa Harlowe’ in their day,)— 
you could not imagine that there was any intrinsic 
heaviness or sternness of national character to stand 
in the way of a consummation so desirable. As it is, 
the German lyrical stage seems to possess but a cit- 
cumscribed repertory of august and magnificent 
master-works,—to have, as it were, its Lears, Othellos, 
and Macbeths, but no *‘ Merry Wives of Windsor— 
no ‘ Twelfth Night’—no ‘ As You Like It,’ univer 
sally accepted and popular. But, from hazarding 
these detached impressions, (which I would fain have 
changed by fuller experience,) I will enter into a 
detail or two. What I have heard hitherto, if 
puzzling, as evidencing poverty of home-resources, 
has been very satisfactory as to the manner in which 
materials, by no means first-rate, may be combined 
so as to produce good results. My word materials, in 
this paragraph, means solo singers, not orchestra and 
chorus ; for the latter, whether at Brunswick or this 





* The epithet is used advisedly, the Vienna people 
being notoriously fond of such mixtures of fun and fairy 
marvels as the piece in question is tilled with. It is merely 
another version of the legend of Cinderella,—or | ce 





with an audacity of fancy and pageantry, as eminent as 
anything to be found in Carlo Gozzi’s ‘ Fiabe.’ I was child 


the phantoms of the Past with a fixed and gleaming | enough to find it very charming. 
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place, seem to me of first-rate quality. In the band, 
the violins are less piquant than in Paris,—there is 
Jess of that electrical mutual understanding, which 
makes the French music positively dance; but then 
the wind instruments are admirable—smooth, clear, 
subdued, and always in tune; while the chorus has 
a sweetness and fulness of tone, alike guiltless of 
screaming and shouting, which makes it far more 
ble to the ear than the equally exact and ener- 

ic choir of the Académie Royale. It may seem 
odd after this, to say, that with the exception of 
Schmetzer, the Brunswick tenor, I have not as yet 
heard one pleasantly-toned voice on the stage; but 
such is the case. Madame Fischer Achtens, with 
clearness and certainty of intonation, is, at 
times, very thin and wiry. Madlle. von Fassmann’s 
is that most disagreeable of all incongruous things, a 
tough high soprano, already much impaired by per- 
sonal neglect or the want of practice; and so little 
flexible, that even the slow airs in * Der Freischiitz’ 
she endeavoured to drag yet slower, while in the 
music of ‘ Herold’ she was ineffective, and all but 
totally inaudible. Madlle, Liwe, again, with much 
flexibility and pretension to the most ambitious 
Italian airs and graces, possesses an organ—forgive 
the play upon words—which amounts to nothing 
better than a harpsichord! The rivalry between 
these two ladies,—the one a sumptuous blonde, and 
the other a wicked brunette,—is very amusing, and 
fostered by a most fervent partizanship; the Fass- 
mann, on the score of her tragedy in grand opera, 
having in her train the mature, the thoughtful, and 
the classical, who, nevertheless, make sufficient noise 
in her defence; the Lowe, all the diligences and 
tables dhéte, the students, and Mrs. Wititterly’s 
friends—the military. A remark, by the way, which 
I made on Madlle. Liwe, though trifling, will serve 
to illustrate the difference between a Berlin and a 
Parisian performance of a French opera. The lady is 
a good, sprightly, and not ungraceful actress, but 
when playing the fine lady’s part in the ‘ Postillon,’ 
she grasped her furled fan in the middle, instead of 


letting it daintily dangle from her wrist with the Wat- 
teau swing. The same thing goes throughout singers, 
orchestra, chorus; all are too earnest—what if I say 
too heavy?—-to give this pretty music as easily as 


it requires to be given to be most effective. There 
isnot a more obvious difference between the heavy 
and false rococo of the Rittersaal in the palace here, 
and that of the Galérie des Glaces at Versailles—not 
a greater chasm between the Grand Frederic’s at- 
tempts, and the achievements of his Parisian models 
in esprit and philosophy, than exists between the 
“presentments” of French things at the Schauspiel- 
haus and the Thédtre de la Bourse:—no bad reason, 
I think, why the young Germans would do well to 
invent something for themselves! I have nothing to 
sy of Madlle. Griinbaum, a third soprano, who con- 
tents herself with the humbler parts of shrews, pea- 
sant girls, and such like, save that Herr von Raumer 
extolled her in preference to one (I forget which) of 
our singers. I hope, for the credit of the historian’s 
connoisseurship, that she had then some voice: it is 
now entirely destroyed ; a fact, perhaps, attributable 
to the too great strength of the orchestra, when half 
of it is not at Potsdam! Herr Mantius is the best 
of the Berlin tenors; more of a vocalist than Herr 
Eichberger, whom I saw in ‘Der Freischiitz’; but 
his tones are likewise worn and fatigued. I have 
heard no bass here so good as Herr Pick, of the 
Brunswick corps. But, to return to the point whence 
I started, while none of these ladies or gentlemen 
would be esteemed, in right of their natural gifts, as 
anything more than third-rate on the English stage, 
there is such a careful propriety and attention to the 
business of the scene,—such a good-will, as distin- 
guished from a vain and vulgar desire for individual 
display, universally discernible, that, whereas the 
intelligent connoisseur too often returns from an 
English opera blanked and disgusted,—he is here 
secure of an evening’s rational pleasure, if he has 
sense enough to refrain from separately comparing 
the artists he hears, with the Grisis, and Rubinis, 
and Lablaches he has left behind him. Then, again, 
What a difference must strike him in all that concerns 
his access to the theatre, his accommodation when 

re, and the price he has to pay for his pleasure! 

t to enter into these matters would lead me beyond 
the limits of my time and your patience. 





CARTHAGE. 


M. Felix Flachenacker, formerly a Professor in 
the College of Algiers, and now at Tunis, collecting 
observations, statistical and archzological, relating to 
its condition, with a view to future publication, has, 
in the meantime, addressed a letter to M. Arago, 
from which we collect the following interesting par- 
ticulars relative to the ruins of the ancient city of 
Carthage. 

M. Flachenacker retorts upon M. de Chateau- 
briand the charge made by the Viscount against Mr. 
Shaw, of having devoted but little of his attention to 
the antiquities of that city ; the author of the Génie 
du Christianisme having, in his Itinerary from Jeru- 
salem to Paris, occupied himself, as M. Flachenacker 
observes, rather with its history, and the death of St. 
Louis beneath its walls, than with such questions 
relative to its site and extent, as are to be illustrated 
by a careful examination of its existing numerous 
and majestic remains, “ Covered,” says M. Flache- 
nacker, “ with pediments and capitals, fragments of 
bas-reliefs, and columns of marble and of porphyry, 
and numerous and vast cisterns, which time has 
scarcely touched,—that immense solitude which bore, 
of old, the name of Carthage, and over which now 
stalks, as it were, the Genius of Ruin, is broken by 
no other sound than the monotonous song of the 
half-naked Arab, who feeds his flock amid the wrecks 
of temples and palaces, and to whom Hannibal and 
St. Louis are alike unknown. Over this immense 
Necropolis presides the solitary tower in which St. 
Louis died, to this day called, by a misnomer, the 
*Tomb of St. Louis,’ and recalling to the imagina- 
tion the stormy scenes of the Crusaders.” 

“Tt seems certain, from such slender indications 
as remain, that Carthage stood on the tongue of land 
formed by the Mediterranean on one side, and the 
lake on the other,—that is to say, upon a space occu- 
pying nearly three leagues in extent,—a vast plain 
intersected, by small hills, amid which lie scattered 
the numerous vestiges of the superb city that held 
the sceptre of the seas. The city itself, properly so 
called, (which is said to have been surrounded by a 
triple enclosure, and capable of containing from 
twenty to twenty-five thousand fighting men,) 
stretched from the foot of the hill on which the cita- 
del Byrsa, (now Beursak,) stood, northward to the 
environs of Marsa, (the place where the consuls have 
their country-houses), and in a southerly direction to 
the lake, which even covers a portion of its faubourgs. 
The best proof which I can offer of this last assertion 
is, that when the sky is clear, and the waters of the 
lake unruffled, architectural remains are visible, on 
which the keels that make the passage from Gou- 
lette to Tunis, strike and are frequently impeded, 
when they have steered a wrong course, or are too 
deeply laden, In this vast space, which presents the 
form of an immense triangle, whose apex was the 
citadel, was included the site now occupied by the 
modern village of Malga, constructed over a multi- 
tude of cisterns, within which the Arabs have made 
their homes, and find magnificent stables for their 
horses and cattle. These, it is probable, are the 
elephants’ stables spoken of by Lady Montagu, and 
which M. de Chateaubriand states himself to have 
discovered in the subterranean chambers of a miser- 
able village, lying at the foot of the ancient hill of 
Byrsa, and conjectured by him to be the Tens of 
Lady Montagu. These places, however, could never 
have had the destination which she supposes; be- 
cause, in the first place, they are too low to have 
been the stables of animals so enormous, and, in the 
second, their immense number (the entire plain being 
covered with them) altogether excludes such idea. 
It is more rational to suppose that they served as 
lodgings for the troops, or perhaps for the poor 
amongst the population of Carthage, as, in our days, 
we see the Bedouins of Malga, Oudenah, Menzell, 
Sidi-Rhajes, and other places, occupying similar 
subterranean abodes, which offer a residence more 
cool and commodious than tents.” 

In giving some measurements of the gigantic aque- 
duct which anciently conveyed the stream of the 
Zowan to Carthage, (derived from an examination 
of its actual ruins,) M. Flachenacker mentions some 
interesting experiments made by M. Benoit, for the 
purpose of determining the quantity of water which 
that great work delivered in the city, with a view to 





an approximative guess at its population, as derived 
from that datum. The result at which he arrives, 
gives an amount of one million three hundred thou- 
sand souls to ancient Carthage; but he remarks, 
that this calculation, besides being purely speculative, 
omits to take into account the various towns and 
villages which the aqueduct, no doubt, supplied in its 
immense developement, as well as a huge circus, 
which stood upon a rising ground at some distance 
from the sea, and must have been fed from the same 
channel, for the representation of its Naumachia, or 
sea-fights. 

The port of Cothon, which is placed by Shaw to 
the north-west of Carthage, M. Flachenacker gives 
his reasons for laying down at exactly the opposite 
point of the compass, “I have examined,” he says, 
“not once, but seven or eight times, the north-west 
coast, and have never discovered the slightest vestige 
indicating the site of a port. I have found only the 
ruins of a few country houses (maisons de plaisance) 
along the shore, in which, with all the inclination in 
the world, it is impossibie to find any trace either of 
mole or jetty, or anything else appertaining to a 
port. ‘On the south-east, on the contrary, that is to 
say, along the whole extent of the coast which 
borders the roadstead, (and which stretches from 
Sidi-Ben-Said, a modern village built on the Cape 
of Carthage, to Goulette,) numerous indications 
of a port are met with at every step. In the first 
place, on descending the hill of which I have spoken, 
and after passing the fort miscalled * The Tomb of 
Saint-Louis,’ are seen, in good preservation, the ruins 
of a temple which may have been dedicated to Nep- 
tune or to the Celestial Juno. * * On quitting the 
temple, and descending towards Goulette, are found 
a multitude of small cells ranged along the coast, 
and distant from it only a few toises. These are di- 
vided from each other by a wall, the vestiges of 
which yet exist to the height of several inches above 
the surface of the soil. Each cell may be about ten 
or twelve feet in width, and there is no reason to 
prevent our supposing that they may have been oc- 
cupied by the merchants of the port,—an hypothesis 
at any rate more probable than that of a certain tra- 
veller who looks upon them as a species of covered 
creeks, into which the Carthaginians drew up their 
boats out of the water: for besides the argument 
that, however insignificant may have been the galleys 
of the Carthaginians, these cells must have been 
both too low and narrow for their reception, there 
is the further one, that the vessels in question could 
not have been brought thither without being hoisted 
over a quay which ran the whole length of the coast 
in front of these cells, and may be distinctly traced 
in its extent when the sea is calm. * * Between 
these cells and this quay there was an empty space 
for promenaders, or for the merchants to deposit 
their goods ; and, consequently, the boats lay beyond 
this quay, along that portion comprised between the 
Cape of Carthage and a jetty which stretches its 
arms into the sea at about gun-shot distance. This 
jetty is formed of enormous blocks of stone, or rather 
rocks, laid alongside one another, and having a 
breadth of fifty feet. Within this space it is to be 
remarked that the water is of greater depth, and 
everything gives indication of a port, either natural 
or dug by the hand of man. The very stones may 
be traced which form the line of connexion between 
the two arms of the jetty. Behind the twenty- 
fourth cell are found the ruins of a large edifice 
which may, in all probability, have been the palace 
of the Admiral, Its elevated site, and the view which 
it commands over the port and roadstead, render that 
supposition probable. Another reason, which seems 
to me decisive, for placing the port in this part of the 
coast, is, that the Carthaginians, the most maritime 
people of antiquity, well knowing the violence of the 
north-western wind, which blows, during a large por- 
tion of the year, on these coasts (and is known in our 
day under the name of the Mistral), would never 
have dug, at great labour, a port on the north-west 
coast, exposed to this very wind, when they had, on 
the opposite side of the tongue of land on which they 
had built their city, a wide and admirable roadstead, 
with a natural port, where the Mistral and the north- 
east wind lose a great portion of their violence,— 
arrested, as they are, the one by Cape Carthage and 
the other by the Cape Zafran.” 
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Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. : 
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The observations for the month of September were not taken by the Assistant Secretary, on account of absence. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Roberts, whose sketches of the splendid re- 
mains that attest the Saracenic magnificence in the 
Western Peninsula, are so well-known through the 

es of the Landscape Annual, has, as the readers of 
the Atheneum already know (see ante, p. 133), been 
following up the same chain of investigation at the 
fountain head ; and has returned from a twelvemonth’s 
sojourn in the East, with a portfolio enriched with sub- 
jectsof more thanordinary interest. Thathe has made 
the most of his time and the materials of which he 
went in search, will be understood, when we say that 
his drawings amount to about three hundred and that, 
besides finding much unexhausted treasure on beaten 
ground, he has gone out of the usual track wherever 
he was tempted by traditions of interest. Of Mr. 
Roberts's artistic treatment of his subjects we need 
say little to the admirers of his Spanish sketches, ex- 
cept that it is more conspicuously exhibited on this 
most haunted of all grounds, than even when follow- 
ing the footsteps of the Arab in the West. Not 
only are the architectural features of the giant 
remains that crowd the wilderness, (and against 
which the sand of time and the sand of the desert 
have alike conspired) represented with minute 
fidelity, and that fulness of effect for which Mr. 
Roberts’s long practice as a scene-painter had espe- 
cally prepared him,—but, in addition to these, the 
moral of their deep desolation is conveyed by the use 
of every expressive accessory which the eye of the 
artist (if he happen to have, likewise, an artist’s heart,) 
can seize for his purpose. Amid the ghosts of the 
Egyptian cities and the wildernesses of Sinai, the 
especial character of the scenery is, alike, conveyed. 
After remaining some time at Cairo, and exhausting 
its materials with his rapid pencil, Mr. Roberts as- 
cended the Nile, to the distance of a thousand miles, 
sketching everything on hisroad. Then, crossing the 
desert, he made his way into the ancient city of Petra, 
in spite of the plundering Arab (who did not fail to 
exercise his vocation upon the party) ; and hasbrought 
from thence copious materials for the picture of this 
strangest and most entire of all the ‘cities ofthe dead.’ 
Approached by a pass so narrow as to be, in relation 
to the wastes around, little more than a fissure in the 
solid rock, and shut in on every side by an amphi- 
theatre of granite, whose summits the sand of the de- 
sert, which is gradually spreading its pall over all else, 
cannot pass, and at whose edge the baffied simoom dies, 
it presents, like another Pompeii, a vivid picture of the 
past,—but of a past whose modes of life are far less 
known, and infinitely more picturesque, than those 
of the Roman city. It will be remembered that 
Burkhardt was the first who laid this singular relic 
open to modern discovery; that it was subsequently 
reached by Messrs. Irby and Mangles, who, however, 
added little to our knowledge on the subject ; and 
that our first acquaintance with its architectural fea- 
tures (otherwise than by description,) was made in 
the plates that accompanied the volume of Count 
Alexander Laborde,—who encamped in the strange 
old city, and remained there some weeks, in spite of 
the plundering hordes that come down from the 
neighbouring mountains, whenever they scent a prey. 
Mr. Roberts states that, so strong was the impression 
on his mind that the existence, in the Arabian desert, 
of a city in such entire preservation as that volume 
represents, was impossible, that, amongst the other 
Motives impelling him in thisdirection, was a suspicion 
that the plates had been manufactured in Paris, and 
owed their peculiarities to French imagination. This 
suspicion his visit has effectually rebuked; and he 
has brought away sketches of many objects of interest 
which the French travellers were obliged to leave 
untouched. In Petra, the general characteristics of 
Egyptian architecture take forms peculiar to the 
Place itself, and obviously determined by the nature 
of its site. Architecture, here, is, in fact, sculpture. 
The entire surface of the rock is cut away, leaving 
pediment and plinth and capital, in relief, and 
Yielding, of course, gigantic representations where an 
entire mountain is the block. It is to be lamented 
that the crumbling nature of the granite, and frequent 
concussions of the soil, have contributed to disturb, 
i many places, the continuity of these surfaces, ren- 
dering inscriptions imperfect which might have con- 
tibuted to the history of the city. This chiselling 
cut of the hills, however, is not, in itse/f, peculiar to 
Petra,—the tombsof the kings, at Thebes, consisting of 





vast chambers hewn in the solid rock, and covered 
with sculptures from floor to roof,—but the outer 
surface of the mountain is there untouched. The 
Greek has been in Petra, too,—as everywhere else in 
the East—paying back, in the increased beauty of the 
forms which he communicated tothem, the debt which 
he originally owed to the sculptures of Egypt. Mr. 
Roberts has brought away some fine specimens 
of Greek architecture, from Petra,—cut, like all the 
others, out of the rock, instead of being built up. The 
artist has taken pleasure, too, throughout his journey, 
in tracing the resemblances between the features of 
Grecian and Egyptian Sculpture,—which he holds to 
furnish internal (in addition to the other) proofs that 
the former people derived their sculptures from the 
latter,—but which we, in the particular instances to 
which he adverts (the sculptures in the great Temple 
of Ebsambal, in Nubia, furnish a most striking one) 
believe to be rather examples of that elegance of form 
which the Greeks communicated to Egyptian sculp- 
ture, and sent back to the cradle of the art. The 
historical proofs bear us out in this, as well as an 
examination of the earlier and later sculptures of 
Egypt. The multitude of excavations cut into the 
rocks of Petra, and which Laborde conjectures to 
have been the tombs of its generations, Mr. Ro- 
berts believes rather to have been occupied as 
their living domiciles ; and we may refer to a letter 
from Tunis, addressed to M. Arago, from which we 
have made extracts in another part of this paper, 
for a similar opinion, relative to the caves found 
in the neighbourhood of the ancient Carthage. 
From Petra, Mr. Roberts followed, in part, the 
path of the Israelites into Syria,—confining himself, 
however, to the left shore of the Dead Sea; and, 
with a pencil never idle, visited all the objects of most 
conspicuous interest in Palestine. Everywhere he 
met with abundant facilities, (travelling with the 
Pacha’s firman in his pocket,) and everywhere he 
found treasures. Palmyra alone, of all the objects 
which he states to have been his day-dreams from 
boyhood, he was unable to visit, in consequence of the 


disturbed state of the country, and the battle which | 


was daily expected to be fought in its neighbourhood, 
The exhibitions of the next few years will probably 
give evidences of these Oriental wanderings,—Mr. 
Roberts being already engaged on several large pic- 
tures, from his drawings. 

We have also the pleasure to announce the arrival 
in London, after an absence of twelve years from Eu- 
rope, of Mr. Robert Schomburgk, who, during the last 
four years has been engaged exploring in the colony 
of British Guiana under the auspices of the Geogra- 
phical Society ; in the course of which time he has 
twice ascended the Essequibo, and explored that 
river to its sources, about 40 miles north of the 
equator; he has also examined the Berbice and 
Corentyn rivers, in the former of which Mr. Schom- 
burgk discovered the beautiful water-lily now known 
by the name of Victoria regia (Athen. Nos, 515-16), 
During his last journey, on which he was absent 
about two years in the interior, the traveller crossed 
the frontier to Fort San Joaquim in the Brazils, and 
ascended the Caruman mountains; thence returning 
to Pirara, he journeyed in « north-west direction to 
Roraima, a remarkable flat-topped sandstone moun- 
tain, rising 7,000 feet above the sea ; and by a westerly 
course to Esmeralda, on the Orinoco,thereby connect- 
ing his labours with those of Baron Humboldt in the 
year 1800, and materially changing the position of 
the sources of that river as laid down in all our maps. 
Thence descending by the natural canal of the Cassi- 
quiare to San Carlos, he embarked on the Rio Negro, 
and followed its downward course as far as Moura, 
from which place he ascended the Rio Branco to San 
Joaquim ; thus completing a circle of upwards of 
2,000 miles, a great part of which was through a 
country hitherto almost unknown. In the course of 
this journey Mr. Schomburgk collected many rare 
specimens in natural history ; among others the Sudis 
gigas, one of the largest fresh-water fish, besides 
several other kinds which will probably be new to 
ichthyologists; in birds the Helmeted Chatterer, 
the Cock of the Rock, &c.; a large collection of 
insects, and numerous plants from the Rio Negro 
and the mountainous region of Roraima. Mr. Schom- 
burgk is accompanied by three Indians of different 
tribes, from the interior, and has brought specimens 
of their arms, implements, and utensils. 


| Mr. Gould, another of our enterprising naturalists, 
| gone on a scientific pilgrimage to the very antipodes, 
| and whose proceedings and success we have from time 
to time been enabled to announce to our readers, has, 
according to accounts just received, left Van Diemen’s 
Land for Southern Australia. He had already col- 
lected about 800 specimens of birds, 70 of quadru- 
peds, (several of which are new,) more than 100 
specimens preserved whole in spirits, for dissection, 
and the nests aud eggs of above 70 species of birds, 
together with skeletons of all the principal forms. 

The French papers announce the death of M. 
Michaud, the well-known author of * The History of 
the Crusades,’ and various other works, literary and 
political. He died at Passy, on Monday last, the 
30th ult., in the seventy-second year of his age. M. 
Michaud began his literary career as a poet, in the 
smooth and graceful school of the Abbé Delille ; and 
distinguished himself, in that direction, as the author 
of the Printemps d’un Proscrit. The revolution, 
however, beneath whose ruins the fountains of fiction 
were long choked up, gave a new direction to all the 
intelligences of the time, and made of M. Michaud, 
as it did of so many others, a political writer and 
historian. In these characters he belonged to the 
royalist school. His personal qualities, however, of 
heart as well as intellect, and his union of earnestness 
with moderation, zeal with tolerance, had won him 
the respect of all parties, and will, now, insure him 
their regrets. 

Our musical people are, of course, scattered all 
over Europe, and not even the sound of a jew’s harp 
has of late gladdened the ears of the million and odd 
miserable in-dwellers of this depopulated city: the 
Concerts 4 la Musard are, however, to re-commence 
on Monday, at the English Opera House. A far-off 
echo, as our readers will find in another part of the 
paper, has also reached us from Berlin, and the Alige- 
| meine Zeitung is, we observe, babbling away in pleasant 
| rapture at the silvery sweetness of Mrs. Shaw's voice, 
| her thorough knowledge of the different styles of 
| music, and of the well-deserved enthusiasm with 
which she has been received at Vienna. To this we 
may add, from private sources, that the lady has 
| Signed an engagement, and is to come out on the 

opera stage at Milan. 

Announcements of new works, almost as out of 
| season as the seasons themselves have been of late, 
| are stealthily coming forth. ‘ Oriental Outlines of 

Turkey, Greece, and Tuscany,’ by Mr. Knight, and 

the second volume of Miss Lawrence's * Historical 

Memoirs of the Queens of England,’ are said to be 

in the press. The Camden Society have also in pre. 
| paration a ‘Collection of Political Songs, in Latin, 
| Anglo-Norman, and English, written in this country 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,’ to be 
| edited by Mr. Wright; an * Account of the Origin 
of the Bishopric of Somerset, and a Collection of 
Ecclesiastical Charters,’ to be edited by the Rev, 
| Joseph Hunter; the ‘Chronicle of Josseline de 
Brakelond,’ to be edited by Mr. J. Gage Rokewoode ; 
and a reprint of Kempe’s *‘ Nine Days’ Wonder,* 
which is a narration of his adventures in dancing a 
Morris, in the year 1600, from London to Norwich— 
a work of which only a single copy is known to be 
in existence, and that is in the Bodleian library, at 
Oxford. We also hear from America of a work 
about to be published there, by Dr. S. G. Morton, 
entitled, Crania Americana, or a Comparative 
View of the Skulls of various Aboriginal Nations of 
North and South America; to which is to be pres 
fixed an Essay on the Varieties of the Humag 
Species: illustrated by seventy-five plates, two hune 
dred engravings on wood, and a coloured map, show- 
ing the geographical distribution of the races of men.’ 





DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK. 

This Establishment will he SHORTLY CLOSED for the Sea. 
son.—The Pictures now exhibiting represent the CORONATIO 
of HEK MAJESTY QUEEN VICTO , in Westminster Ab. 
bey, and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, 
at Florence, with all the effects of Light and Shade from Noon 
till Midnight. Both Paintings are by Le Curvarigr Boutox, 
—Open trom Ten till Five. 


ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ApeLaipe Street, West STRAND, 

The Archimedean Screw, or Propeller, showy in action. ina 
model on real water; the principle of the phenomenon, called 
the Invisible Girl, is now pyblicly shown ; an wnique collection 
of Fossil Fruits from the Lias Formation; a New Material for 
Balloons ; and many other interesting Additions have been re- 
cently added to the collection, which comprises the celebrated 
Perkins’ Steam Gun, Goddard's Polarization of Light Apparatus, 
Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, &c. ; 2 Musical Performance on the 
Accordivn at 3oclock,—Upen daily at Ten a.m, Admittance, ls, 
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DAGUERREOTYPE, 
Under a Licence from the Patentee. 

Mr. J. T. COOPER will exhibit the Pictures, ond a ¢ the poe 

tomaes connected with this beautiful and im imports na ie 
ans of a Lecture, in the Theatre of the VTEC MINI IN- 

8 TITU TION, - REGENT-STREET, On Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, at 2 o'clock, instead of the usual Chemical Lec- 
ture. On the Mondays, W. ednesdays, and Fridays, at 30 am, 
the Pictures only, produced by the process of Mons. D 
will be shown with the Photogenic Illustrations. 
teresting attractions as usual.—Admission, ls. each ; Is. 
extra for the Lecture on the Daguerréotype, on the becsdegs, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Covent Garven.—Though the commencement of 
the season was somewhat inauspicious, by the public 
dissatisfaction at the removal of the upper gallery, 
the spirited and generous concession of the new ma- 
nagement, in throwing open the lower gallery at the 
price of one shilling, at once dispersed “all those 
clouds that loured upon their house,” which hence- 
forth bids fair to enjoy the full sunshine of popular 
favour. It is but justice to give currency to the state- 
ment of Mr. C. Mathews—who came forward on the 
occasion—that the shilling gallery was very scantily 
attended : it is superfluous to add, that, in doing away 
with a part of the house which, if filled nightly, would 
bring an annual addition of 3000/. to the treasury, 
the lessee could not have been actuated by any 
mercenary motive; indeed, his subsequent liberality 
proved the contrary. The gallery of Covent Garden 
now offers the cheapest and best entertainment of its 
kind that the town affords; and we venture to say 
that the returns of the theatre will not be lessened 
by the reduction. On the next night we were glad 
to see the gallery respectably filled, though the other 
parts of the house presented a contrast to the suffo- 
cating cram of the opening night. The audience part 
is not materially changed, except that it wears a more 
lively aspect,—the result of a thorough cleansing, 
re-painting, papering, and cushioning: the scarlet 
draperies of the private boxes, and their light chintz 
linings, have a gay effect; the red chairs of the dress 
circle are more comfortable than ornamental, and the 
ochre tint of the lining of the upper boxes is out of 
keeping with the rest. These unimportant defects 
are more than compensated for by the attention paid 
to the convenience of the audience, especially those 
of the dress circle, for whose exclusive use an elegant 
saloon has been prepared ; while an awning over the 
footpath protects parties from rain in alighting from 
carriages. The rising of the curtain on ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost,’ displayed a scene of surpassing gran- 
deur—the stage representing the terraced portico of 
the palace of the King of Navarre, approached by a 
broad flight of steps, leading to spacious gardens laid 
out in the old French taste, forming a beautiful 
background ; the ascent of the King, his lords and 
officers of the court, in picturesque and appropriate 
costumes, completed the magnificence of the tableau, 
and prepared the audience for the characteristic 
splendour and finished elegance of the succeeding 
scenes. The play selected for the opening repre- 
sentation has little to recommend it beyond the cir- 
cumstance of its not having been performed within 
the memory of the last generation of play-goers; and 
had it been suffered to remain in abeyance, the stage 
would not have lost much. Still, though the interest 
be but slight, the characters rather adumbrated than 
delineated, the dialogue studded with conceits, and 
the drolleries more allied to punning than to genuine 
wit, there is pleasantry enough in the incidents, and 
sentiment enough in the poetry, to delight an intelli- 
gent audience, especially with the accompaniment of 
so brilliant a spectacle. The scholastic pedantries 
and courtly affectations of Shakespeare’s age, so 
happily ridiculed, have been so long obsolete, that 
the point of the satire is missed, and the humour of 
Holofernes and the magnifico Don Armado, fails of 
i‘s effect. The actors did but little for the play ; but 
being the best we have, and doing their best, we 
waive our objections. The prevailing defect was a 
want of spirit and animation: even Mrs. Nisbet as 
the Princess of France, and Vestris as the tart lady 
Rosaline, did not allow us to forget their sumptuous 
dresses in their gaiety. Miss Lee, as Moth, the saucy 
page to Armado, was the most sprightly of the ladies. 
Mr. Anderson’s vivacity is too heavy and full of effort 
for the elegant and elastic spirit of Biron, the prince 
of courtiers, and one of Nature’s nobility, whose 
sportive wit and lively fancy convert his very gibes 
into compliments: this class of gallants, which are 
peculiar to Shakespeare, and are probably akin to the 














poet’s own nature, have been long without an ade- 
quate representative on the stage. Harley’s Armado 
wanted the gravity and retinence of this impersona- 
tion of pompous dulness and importance; but we 
were grateful for a less than his usual share of buffoon- 
ery. Keeley’s Costard was quite in the spirit of the 
clownish character; his drollery was pure and unso- 
phisticate. Bartley and Meadows, as Holofernes and 
Sir Nathaniel, also deserve favourable mention. The 
pageant of the “* Nine Worthies,” and the rural pro- 
cession of ‘ Ver’ and ‘ Hiems,’ added variety to this 
most splendid and characteristic representation, the 
fine taste of which is as much to be admired as its 
richness. After ‘ God save the Queen’ had been sung, 
a new farce, by Mr. Charles Dance, kept the house 
‘Alive and Merry,’ by the combined efforts of Farren 
and Charles Mathews, Bartley and Brougham, Mrs. 
Orger and Mrs. Humby. On Tuesday * The School 
for Scandal’ is to be brought forward: ‘ Artaxerxes’ 
is also announced, for the purpose of introducing 
Miss Austin, a new Mandane of Mr. Welsh’s school ; 
and ason of Mr. Vandenhoff is advertised to make his 
first appearance as Leon, in‘ Rule a Wife and havea 
Wife.’ The favourite Olympic pieces are to be per- 
formed once a week, this being the first Olympic night. 
Haymarket.—Macready performed Shylock, for the 
second time only in his career: the opening of Covent 
Garden prevented our seeing what appears to be a 
new reading of the character, but we shall have a word 
to say on the subject next week. Miss Ellen Tree's 
engagement closed this week ; she played Julia, in 
‘The Hunchback,’ for her benefit on Thursday. Power 
is returned to enliven the crowded audiences here. 
The Avetpur opened for the season on Monday, 
as customary. Messrs. Hackett and Rice, the Ame- 
rican comedians, are the twin stars. The new melo- 
drama—‘ Mount St. Bernard’— is full of murderous 
excitement, set off with good scenery. Those that, 


like ourselves, could not enter into the serious in- 
terest, can cover their disgust at the horrors, with 
laughter at the absurdities. 


M® H. E. DAWE’S PORTRAIT of HER 

MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA.—W. H. Mason Her 

Majesty's Printseller, oe. Brighton, has the honour to anno: 

the publication of Mr. Dawe’s much-admired LIKE oe 

Wingnting Her MAJESTY as she appears at St. George’ 's Chapel, 
Windsor Prints, ve; Proofa, is. 6d in Stipple by Posslewhite. 
Brighton: 'W. il. M: a . ee 72 2 

righton : ° Mason, Repository o 
Ackermann & Co. - Strand. fe . - London; 


MRS. TROLLOPE REFUTED. 
On October 1, with two spirited Illustrations, price 1s. No, I, 
ATR ¥ AS H L : 





FACTS UPON FACTORIES, 
OTgy PREDERIC MONTAGU. 
plsatee Pans Jo Aa 49, Paternoster-row. Manchester; 


HE COUNT DE LA PASTURE'’S NEW 
NOVEL, ‘ Real Pearls in a False Setting,’ will be publisheg 
in afew days. Also, 


Max Wentworth; a Novel. In 3 vols. 
Miss Burdon’s New How el, ‘The Friends of Fon. 


tainbleau,’ is also meegiy v0 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


In a few days, a New p—" by the Author of *‘ Tales of ay 
ic Voyager. 


ALMARI or 3 ~ ‘the ‘Merchant of Genoa, 


vols. 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New P doe» mm Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, 


THE NEW NOVEL.—On the 9th inst. in 3 vols. post ayo, 
HE FATALIST; or, the Fortunes of Godolphin, 
By AN ESS AYIST ON THE PASSIONS. 

“ Character in high and low life ; the passions of love andre. 
morse in their strongest forms—these the Auth 10 = endes. 
voured to depict in a tale embracing many facts.” 

William Edwards (late Scatcherd & Letterman), ye Maria. 


HE STEAM-ENGINE, STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION, and RAILWAYS, familiarly explained by Dr, 
LARDNER: In Twelve Monthly Numbers, at ls. The first 
Number is just published. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
Just published, in royal 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 
At the request of the Betti Association for the Advancement 


N HISTORICAL “STATEMENT of the 
IMPROVEMENTS d the DUTY PE 
ty the STEAM-ENGINES i CORNWALL fee MED 
mencement of the Publication of the Mo nthly’ Reports. 
ondon : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Stationers *-hall-court. 
ready, in 8vo. price 3s 

IFE of TAMES WATT. By M. Anraco, 

Witha MEMOIR on MACHINERY b vy t the same Author. 
WATT. and LORD BROUGHAATS HISTORICAL, ACCOUNT 

and L 
of the COMPOSITION of WATER. . on 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 
































MISCELLANEA 

New Source of Light.—M. Seguin has communi- 
cated to the Académie des Sciences, at Paris, a 
memoir on the distillation of animal substances, in 
which he states, that he has reduced the process to 
such a degree of simplicity as to render it profitable 
for the sake of the products of the distillation. Thus, 
from the carcase of a horse he obtained, by destructive 
distillation 700 cubic feet of gas, suitable for purposes 
of illumination, 24 tb of sal ammoniac, and 33 fb of 
animal black. The gas obtained was found to be 
composed of one part of olefiant gas and four of car- 
buretted hydrogen, and might be preserved for months 
in contact with water without being in any way in- 
jured, or its brilliancy, as a combustible, impaired. M. 
Seguin found that 3,234 cubic inches of this gas, 
when burnt for one hour, gave twice and a half as 
much light as a Carcel lamp. 

Wreck of the Royal George.—The effects produced 
by the explosion alluded to last week has, we learn 
from the Hampshire Telegraph, since been ascertained 
by the divers to be fully as extensive as was antici- 
pated ; and, accordingly, at every successive slack 
tide, large masses of the wreck have been slung, and 
drawn to the surface. One brass gun, a 24-pounder, 
of great beauty, 9ft. Gin. in length, and quite unin- 
jured by time, has been recovered 3 3 as well as four 
iron 32-pounders, of one of which the carriage is 
quite perfect. Those parts of the iron which have 
been exposed are reduced to a soft substance like 
plumbago ; but those which have been under the 
mud are as hard ro quite as entire as ever. This 
remark applies also to every description of timber. 
For example, to the capstan, the upper drumhead of 
which, with its welps, is almost worn away, while the 
lower drumhead and all its other parts are as fresh 
and firm as when they were first made! Two tillers 
have been got up, quite entire, and much iron work, 
including the shank painter, but the whole worn toa 
thread. There are two divers, and two sets of work- 
men, in two different lumps, moored so near one an- 
other as to be within hail, and the instant the tide 
begins to slacken, down both divers go, and thus the 
most eager, but at the same time the most cheerful, 
competition is kept up between the two parties, and 
great animation is given to an operation otherwise 
not a little irksome and laborious. 





PROVINCIAL ee ee pe na ay ASSOCIATION, 
t published, pric 
HE REPORT of the VACCINATION SEC. 
TION, as read at the Anniversary Meeting, held at Liver. 
ay A on the 34th and 25th of July, 1839, and ordered to be printed 
or General Circulation. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, (Soho; Sherwood & 
Co. Paternoster-row. 





D, price 6s 
UY’S HOSPITAL REPORTS. Ocroser. 
Containing Papers by Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. Key, Mr. 
B. Cooper, Dr. Babington,” Dr. Beriow, Mr. A. Taylor, Dr. 
Heshes, Dr. Guy, Dr 
Observations on 4 Incubated Egg, by Mr. Towne, illus 
tested by numerous Plat 
Also, the Volume for 1839, price 13s. cloth. 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


ew Edition, to be completedin Ten Volumes, 
IFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. Vol. VIL 
The following uniform, with 176 Engravings. 
Waverley N ovels. 48 vols, 
Scott’s Poetry. 12 vols. 
Prose Writings. 28 vols. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker € Co. London. 


Just published, Part V. price 
TERNE’'S SENTIMENTAL “JOURNEY; 


illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood, from ori- 
inal 1 Design s by Jacque. Tobe completed in seven Numbers. 
olls, Repository of Arts, 51, Semcre street, Caven> 
Gidbaruses rt Menzies, Edinburgh ; Machin, Dublin. 
Sion will be published, i 8vo. 
4 4 ME a! TS of ALGEBRA 
e Rev. KELLAND, A.M. F.R.SS. L. & E. &¢, 
&e. ben” Filion of, Saat s College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Mathematics, &c. in the University of Edinburgh. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
In oat ove, Price 6s. cloth boards, 
Map of ROM a: 
HE HISTORY. of ROM “By the Rev. 
W. M. HETHERINGTON, a 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co. ; w hittaker & Co.; Hamilton, Adams, & Co. ‘London. 


ARCO POLO’S TRAVELS 
The Small-paper_Edition of the above being out of 
rint, the few remaining Copies of the Large-paper Edition may 
be had at the a pny | price, 2/. 12s. 6d. in boards. 
on: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


RELIMINARY LESSONS on the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, brought down to the PRESENT TIMB, 
and ofarted te te U ~% of Junior Classes in Schools. 13th edit. 
1 alf-boun 
Py ongman & Cov; Whittaker & Co. ; Hamilton & Adams 
London; F. May, ‘Taunton ; and all Booksellers. 


rane FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. LXIX. 
e handsome volume, price 5s. bound in cloth, 
HE LIFE of CICERO. By J. F. HoLirnss, 
y 7 Author : ie qe [ite of Gustavus Adolphus ;’ forming 
69 of the Fami ibrar: 
i * The Family Library w ie be completed i in Eighty Volumes. 
me 4 rinted for “ *ereandhag , 73, Cheapside ; and may 
be procured, by order, of all other bokseliers. 
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MESSRS. A. H. BAILY & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence, 


THE NAVAL AND MILITARY ALMANAC ror 1840. 


Containing, besides a Calendar and the ordinary Almanac Information, Tables of Reference on matters 
of special interest to 
THE UNITED SERVICES; 
And interspersed with Biographies and Anecdotes of England’s great 
NAVAL AND MILITARY HEROES. 
pment: ce ull Sir Edward Codsington, Lord Exmouths end’ Admiral” Bye. besties 's Vicncint portrait of Nelonw: 6 repre: 


tation of his Ship The Victory, a List of the Signals used by him at the Battle of Trafalgar, Fac-similes of his Hand-writin 
eth before and after the accident which deprived him of his right arm, and a beautiful Sesal bageoving of “ oe . 


THE NELSON PILLAR 


about to be erected in Trafalgar-square, made after Mr. Railton’s original Drawing, which has been kindly lent by him for 


the purpose of this Work. 


In demy 8vo. handsomely bound, price 10s. 6d. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DRAWING, AND ON 
PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS ; 


With illustrative Examples in Pencil, in Sepia, and in Water Colours; leading the Pupil progressively 
from the first rudiments, to the completion of Works of Art in their finished state; comprehending the treatment of Coast 
Scenery, River Scenery, and General Landscape. By G. F. Phillips, Author of *The Principles of Effect and Colour,’ &c. 
&c. With Twenty Plates, Fac-similes of the original drawings, made expressly for this Work, by the Author. The whole being 
designed to supply, under the sanction of an established name, at once in a highly-embellished form, and at a price bringing it 


within the reach of all clas 
lic from a participation in its benefits. 


of all classes of society, a species of information hitherto only presented at a cost excluding the general pub- 


This day is published, in 12mo. sewed, price 2s. 6d. 
THE ORACLE of RURAL LIFE, and SPORTSMEN and 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ALMANAC for 1840. 


Containing, in addition to the information usually furnished by the Almanac class, Tables of Direction 
and for Reference on subjects having a special interest for Sportsmen, Farmers, Gardeners, Country Gentlemen, and the large 


class of persons interested in the Amusements and Economy of Rural Life; contributed by 


Nimrod, Tom Oakleigh, Vates, Mr. 


Warden (late Editor of the Farmers’ Journal), and other popular Writers, recognized as authorities on the subjects of which they 
severally treat ; interspersed with Anecdotes of Sporting and Sportsmen, and embellished with Twenty-six Illustrations referring 
to the Sports, Occupations, and Astronomical Features of the Year. 

The great circulation of the ‘ Oracle’ for 1839 has induced the proprietors to extend the range of intelligence embraced in the 
volume for that year; and besides the introduction of several new features of interest, to add to the number of embellish- 
ments which that volume contained, Twelve Woodcuts, illustrating, under the heads of the several Months, the respective 


London: A. H. BAILY & CO. 83, Cornhill. 


Signs of the Zodiac proper to each. 





CRABB’S DICTIONARY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, 
In one large volume, duodecimo, printed at the Chiswick Press, 
in double columns, and embellished with 530 Engravings, 
price 7s. cloth boards, 
DICTIONARY of GENERAL KNOW- 
LEDGE; or, an Explanation of Words and Things, con- 
nected with the Arts and Sciences. 
By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. 
The Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and may 
be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 


REV. HENRY MELVILL’S SERMONS. 
1, E R M O N 5S. Third Edition. 


8vo. 10s. 6d, 

2, Sermons, Volume the Second. Second Edition. 
fvo. 10s. 6d. 

8, Sermons, preached at Cambridge, in 1836. 
Fifth Edition. s8vo. 5s. : 

4. Sermons, preached at Cambridge, in 1837. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

NG By HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 
Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell; and late Fellow and 

“6 ‘utor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
yfiringtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall 
Mal. 


ULLER’S PHYSIOLOGY. Translated by 
1 BALY 


Ww. » M.D. 
A Second Edition of Part I. price 10s. will be published on the 
ryt wishes, 

#* The Sixth and Concluding Part, containing the Physiology 
of Mind, Generation and Development, will be B iblished in the 
course of the ensuing winter. The larger portion of it has been 
already received from Germany. 

Printed for ‘Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 


Just published, price 14s. with 15 Plates, bound in cloth and 


lettered, 
HE FIRST VOLUME of DE CANDOLLE'’S 
VEGETABLE ORGANOGRAPHY. 
Translated by BOUGHTON KINGDON. 
a ss lso Part IX. of the Work, price 2s. 6d. 
A spirited translation of a celebrated work, very elegantly 
gotten up."’— Spectator. 
Fe An indispensable addition to the Botanical Library.”— 
werary vazette. - m 
This will indeed be a great desideratum to the English 
Treader,” — The Botanist. 
This work will be completed in eleven Parts, at 2s. 6d.; or 
two volumes, at 14s. each, in cloth, lettered. 
London: Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row; and 
Houlston & Hughes, 154, Strand. 


For the Use of Schools and Young Persons, price 12s. 
R. LINDLEY’S LADIES’ BOTANY, 
’ ABRIDGED, with numerous Wood Engraving Illustra~ 
tions, beautifully executed. 
N.B. ‘The Original Edition, with coloured Plates, in 2 volumes 
‘V0. price 25s. each, can still be had. 
idgway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. Also, 
1. Dr. Lindley’s Botanical Register, published 
Monthly, price 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Lindley’s Wreath of the most beautiful 
Orchidious Plants.—Part 5 is now ready for delivery, to be com- 
pleted in 10 Parts. 

8. Dr. Lindley’s Illustrations of the Genera and 


ies of Orchidioy ol i i 
bow publshe rchidious Plants.—Part 4 (completing the work) is 




















Just published, post 8vo. price 1s. 
SHAKESPERE’S COMEDY OF 
OVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 
As performing at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
Correctly printed from the Prompter's Copy. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


In 8v0. with Forty-one finished Wood-Engravings, price 12s. 
A TREATISE on the NATURE of CLUB- 
A FOOT and ANALOGOUS DISTORTIONS ; including 
their Treatment, both with and without Surgical Operation ; 
illustrated by a Series of Cases and numerous Practical Instruc- 

ons. — y W. J. LITTLE, M.D. 

Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians ; Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons; Lecturer on the Practice of Medi- 
cine, on Comparative Anatomy and Comparative Physiology, 
and Assistant-Physician, at the London Hospital, &c. 

“ Dr. Little’s Treatise will be consulted by every operator, 
and is unquestionably one of the most useful books of the sea- 

n."’—London Medical Gazette. 

“ Dr. Little presents us with agreat deal of matter possessing 
both novelty and interest.""—British and Foreign Medical Review, 
6th No. 1839. E 

W. Jeffs, 15, Burlington-arcade ; 8. Highley, Fleet-street. 
TO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 
J DELCROIX & CO., 158, New Bond-street, 
beg leave most respectfully to solicit the attention of the 
prebiicy and Sentry to their extensive, long, and highly cele- 
brated Establishment, and to inform them that the only genuine, 
exquisitely fragrant, and delicate PERFUMES, are those which 
are Manufactured by themselves, and which bear the Address 
of 158, New Bonp-street, with the Signature of J. Delcroix. 

The high and envied celebrity of J. Delcroix's Perfumes has 
roduced many spurious imitations, for the selling of which J. 

Jelcroix & Co. have obtained Injunctions from the High Court 
of Chancery against several parties; and they beg to apprize 
their connexion that they will persist in their determination to 
proceed against all persons that may attempt any invasion of 
their rights. 

ESTORATIVE FOR THE HAIR.—To the 
Editor of the Shipping ani Mercantile Gazette.—Sir,—Being 

a daily reader of your useful journal, | am anxious to make 

known through its columns the value of a preparation called 

“ Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia,” for the purpose of restoring, 

strengthening, and preventing the loss of hair. It was first re- 

commended to a member of my family—who, at the time, was 
rapidly josing her hair—by a lady of title. residing in Clarges- 
street, Piccadilly (whose name I Lave no authority for publish- 
ing), and by the use of this preparation, the hair had ceased, 
even within a day or two, to fall off in the way it had done, and 
that had already deprived the head of more than half “its fair 
proportion ;"’ but before the package—of but a few shillings cost 

—was consumed, the remaining hair became perfectly firm and 

strong, and an abundant “ crop” made its appearance in place 

of what had been lost before. As the knowledge of the fact may 
be of the same benefit to others similarly circumstanced, I am 
induced thus to trouble you ; and as I pledge you my word that 

I have no knowledge whatever of the proprietary of the produc- 

tion, nor object in the matter other than that of a desire to ren- 

der the information available “ to all whom it may concern,” I 

trust to your usual liberality to give it publicity.—I am, Sir, 

yours, &c. 4 W. H. MARSHALL, 

Lloyd-square, Pentonville, London, Jan. 14, 1839. ¥ 

Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the hair turning 
grey, produces a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it 
from falling off, and a few Bottles generally restore it again. 

Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. per Bottle. No other prices are 

genuine. Some complaints have reached the Proprietors of 

a spurious Balm having been vended. They again caution the 

public to be on their guard nst the base impostors, by espe- 

cially asking for O] "s of Columbia, 1, Wellington- 
street, Strand, 














[ NVELOPES, warrantep “THE BEST 


THAT CAN BE MADE, Is. 6d. per hundred, or 15s. per 
1000; Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 5s. per hundred 
—An extensive and elegant assortment of Envelope Cases, filled 
with Envelopes, from 8s, 6¢.—Printed Invitation and Return- 
thanks Notes, with gilt edges, ls. 3d. per quire—Name-plate ele- 
gently engraved, and 100 of superfine cards printed, for 5s.— 
Vriting Papers of every description at wholesale prices—Super- 
fine Bath Post, 9s. 6d. per ream, or 6d. per quire, not Outsides— 
Note do. 6s. per ream, or 4d. per quire—An elegant assortment 
of Dressing Cases, from 8s. 6d. (fitted with razor-strop, comb, 
and shaving-brush,) to 50 guineas—Hair and Tooth Reaches, 
Toilet Rottles—-- Travelling Writing Cases, Dispatch Boxes, Wel- 
lington Cases, in russia and other leather, from 15s. 6d.—Blotting- 
books, at ls, 6d.; ditto, with locks, 4s. 6¢d.—The most choice 
Selection of Bibles amd Prayer Books in London. The whole of 
the above articles 20 per cent. under any house in London.—To 
be had at STOCKEN’S, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street, two doors 
from Swan & Edgar's. Observe the Name and Number. 
EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, 
HAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
of the EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, upon Unerring 
Principles, No. 37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, in a Direct Line 
(West) with Holborn, Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the 
Principals of the British Museum ; and strongly recommended 
by most distinguished Members of the Royal Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 

A pair of best Convex Pebbles, fitted to the purchaser's own 
frame, 5s.; Concaves, 7s. 6d. 

Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold frame.-£1 15 

Ditto, Double Joints..-+..+ecceceeseeees 2 5 

Ditto, Standard Silver....-.«+- eee O15 

Ditto, ditto, Double Joints....... 016 

Ditto, Finest Blue Steel Frame......+. 0 

Ditto, ditto, Double Joints....... ccccece © 

Ditto, Tortoiseshell Frame ...---s++e0. 0 

Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Horn. 0 » for Ladies. 

Ditto, Strong Steel Frame ..... ee - 0 6 6for Mechanics, 

lhe above are all glazed with the clearest Brazilian pebbles, 

composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most pellucid and perfect substance that can be used for 
Spectacles, 

GLAZIERS’ PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, 12s, 6d. 

Country and Foreign correspondents may be suited, either by 
sending he glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they can read common type, specifying the length of 
time they have used spectacles. 

Letters are requested to be post-paid. A month's trial allowed, 
within which time customers may exchange their purchases 
without extra charge. 

MAKER OF IMPROVED BAROMETERS 

Superior 8-inch Wheel 

Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid with Pearl. 

Portable Pediment Barometer, whi may 
sent to any part of the Kingdom, without in- 
jury, from 2/. 5s. te ; cescecsece 

Most Improved Mountain Barometer . 











0 for Ladies. 
0 for Gentlemen, 
0 for Ladies. 
6 for Gentlemen, 
Ofor Ladies. 
6 for Gentlemen, 
Ofor Ladies. 
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Ditto, Marine, from 3/. 
No. 37, BROAD-STREET, 
HOLBORN, 

[>*4sixe PAPER.—Tuomas Creswick, 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, 

No. 4, Chandos-street, West Strand, having now completed his 
Manufactory, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled Drawin 
Paper, presenting the same good qualities which his Rough an 
Half Rough paper has been so well known to possess for thirty 
years past, and which has been favoured during the whole of 
that period with the most marked approval, notwithstandin 
the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good qualities an 
substitute other spurious papers for it. ‘The Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Paper is stamped on each sheet with T. C.’s name on 
the side it should be worked upon, as well as having his name 
in the water-mark. These precautions are noticed to prevent 
imposition. London Drawing Boards, white and tinted, made 
from his own improved paper—Crayon Papers and Boards— 
Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Architects, &c.—Tracing 
Papers, without oil or varnish, equal to French—Tissue_ Papers 
for Plans, made to any size larger than have yet been offered. 
CS T, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 

WAREHOUSE, 293, 24, and 29, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS CARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns in the aagieumnin, combining 
durability of fabric and novelty in design, with economy in 
price.—CABINET FURNITURE, BRITISH and PARISIAN, 
‘This department, from its extensive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite designs. 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 298, 294, and 295, High Holborn, 
NM ENTAL HAPPINESS and POWERS of 
I REASON RESTORED by a SIMPLE PROCESS.—Medi- 
cal science has been lon# charged with impotence in two or 
three of the greatest afflictions of the human race. Of these the 
greatest is Insanity, to remove which, professional men of all 
countries have directed a large portion of their time, but their 
efforts have been abortive. Sensible of the doubt, therefore, 
that exists as to the possibility of curing Insanity or Nervous 
Complaints, Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY has not agitated the public 
mind by details, as he might have done, of 2,500 cures in five 
years, but has invited private inquiry.. And such has been the 
confidence created, that three Physicians, six Surgeons, and a 
I jon Hospital Professor have placed themselves, their bro- 
sisters, or patients, under his treatment, and each has 
been cured. This being the first and only discovery ever made 
for the cure of nervous complaints and insanity, the afflicted 
ought not to be denied its benetits. Apply to, or address, post 
paid, Dr. Willis Moseley & Co. 9, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
from eleven to three. 

. 7h RAUNT y 

TUE APERITIVE FOUNTAIN prevents con- 

finement of the Bowels (which, it is said, brings half the 
population of England to a premature grave) by means of a little 
plain water, without the disagreeable and injurious aid of open- 
ing medicines. It is far superior, to any lavement machine, as 
it needs no fixing: admits no air; and, moreover, affords the 
desirable convenience of being, with its contents, conveyable 
in the pocket or in a lady's reticule, to any appropriate place, 
—VOICE CONDUCTORS, designed by Dr.Scorr upon a pro- 
gressive scale of power, calculated for any case, from the slight- 
est defect in hearing up to the most intense deatness. The 
highest power conductor, or SONIFERON, enables the deafest 
individuals to participate in the pleasures of conversation, The 
lowest power, or self-supporting CORNET, exempts the wearer 
from the trouble of holding trumpets to the ear ; it may even be 
worn under hats and bonnets. These, with the intermediate 
Conductors, are adapted to every shade of deafness. Per- 
sons in the country can receive suitable Conductors by address- 
ing particulars to W. Pine, Superintendent at Dr. Scott's Re- 
pository, 369, Strand (three doors from Exeter Hall), London, 
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8, New BuriinGtron Street, Ocr, 4, 1839, 


MR. BENTLEY will publish during the Present Month the following NEW WORKS: 


ARISTOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


From the Sketch Book of a German Nobleman. 
Edited by FRANCIS J. GRUND, Esq 


Author of ‘The Americans in their Moral, Social, and Political Relations.’ 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of General Jackson, the President (Van Buren), Daniel Webster, and Henry Clay. (On the 7th Instant.) 


JACK SHEPPARD: A ROMANCE. 


By W. H. AINSWORTH, Esq., Author of * Rookwood,’ &c. 
Compete in 3 yols. post 8vo. bound, with Twenty-six ILLustrations by Gzorce CrurksHank, and a Portrait of the Author by R. I. Lane, Esq. R.A., engraved by Greatbach, 
Price 25s. (On the 15th Instant.) 


MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME: 


INCLUDING 
THE REVOLUTION, THE EMPIRE, AND THE RESTORATION. 


By LIEUT.-GEN. COUNT MATHIEU DUMAS, Private Secretary to Napoleon. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


MR. LOVER’S POPULAR ROMANCE ‘RORY O’MORE, 


Complete in 1 vol., with Illustrations, price 6s., forming a 


New Volume of the STANDARD NOVELS and ROMANCES. 




















Complete and Illustrated Edition of Horace Walpole's Letters. 
In Monthly Parts, of 250 pages, bound in cloth, embellished with Portraits and other Engravings, from Drawings executed expressly for this Work, price 6s. each, (Part I. to be 
published with the Magazines at the end of October,) 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 


EARL OF ORFORD. 
Forming an uninterrupted Series from the Year 1735 to 1797, containing his Letters to 
Countess of Ailesbury. 
Richard West, Esq. Sir Davi Bins niple. of Strafford. ' George Colman. 


Lady Craven. Rev. William Mason. Mrs. Hannah More. Mr. Pinkerton. 
Gray, the Poet. Lady Hervey. David Hume, Esq. The Misses Berry, &c. &c. 


Including upwards of Three Hundred Letters never before published. 
The whole now first collected, chronologically arranged, and illustrated with Explanatory Notes from MSS. and other Sources. 
To which will be added His Reminiscences, forming, with the Letters, 
An Anecdotical History of a great part of the last Century. 


In this E-dition the Names formerly only indicated by initials will be inserted at full length. 
By an arrangement with the former Publisher of Walpole’s Lerrers to Gzorge Montacue, Esq., these Letters will also be included in the present ONLY COMPLETE Eprtion of the 
Lerrers of the Eart of Orrorp. 
xs Among many other Portaits, the following will accompany this Edition—Gray (the Poet), George Montague, Esq., Sir Horace Mann, Richard West, Esq., oe 
Anspach, Marshal Conway, Miss Berry, Earl of Hertford, Hon. Mrs, Damer, Richard Bentley, Esq., George Selwyn, Esq., Earl of Mount-Edgeeumbe, J. Williams, Esq., Horace 
Walpole, Madame du Deffand, John Chute, Esq., Lady Hervey, Lady Townshend, Earl of Strafford, &c. Xe. 


New. Works.just published : 
COMPLETION OF CHARLES MATHEWS’S MEMOIRS. 


Vols. II. and IV., embellished with namerons Characteristic Illustrations and Portraits, being 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, COMEDIAN. 


By MRS. MATHEWS. 
Including HIS CORRESPONDENCE, in which will be found Letters from 


THEODORE TI00K, J. P. HARLEY, ¢ FREDERICK REYNOLDS, . C. MACREADY, 


George Montague, Es}. Hon. H. Seymour fepwar. The Earl of Hertford. 
Sir Horace Mann. John Chute, Esq. i Richard Bentley, Esq. Captain Jephson. 





CHARLES YOUNG, LEIGH HUNT, ~ SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, Jamis SMITH, 

R. W. ELLISTON, JOHN FAWCETT, ° DANIEL TERRY, JAMES’PERRY. 

CHARLES J. MATHEWS, GEORGE ROBINS, ta COUNT BORUWLASKI, . CHARLES LAMB, 

HORACE SMITH, JOHN POOLR, . ) JOHN NASH, J. WILSON CROKER, 

8. T. COLERIDGE, EDMUND KBAN, Pe: TATE WILKINSON, J..G. LOCKHART, 

JAMES HOGG, JOHN BANNISTER, .* SIR L. SKEFFINGTON, EDWARD DUBOIs, 

LORD BLESSINGTON, FANNY KEMBL ' SIR DAVID WILKIE, JOIN EMERY, 

SIR F. CHANTREY, JOHN ADOLPHUS, GEORGE COLMAN, WILLIAM GODWIN, 

DR. KITCHLINER, LORD EGREMONT, ‘ R. B. PEAKE, RYLEY, Author of ‘ The Itinerant.’ 


¢% A Second Edition of Vols, Tvand II. of this Work has recently been published. 





THE DUKE: a STORY of the PRESENT DAY. VICTORIES; OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
By MRS. GREY. 3 vols. By W. H. ai ca Esq., Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo.” 
2 vols. 8vo. Characteristic Illustrations, and Portraits. 
IRELAND: 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS. CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 
By GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. h By CAPT. MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Edited by W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. Bevols. post 8vo. Of the Savtice of His Highness the Nizam. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENT. PLE Yy New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


et 
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~ London: Janes Houmes, 4, Took’s Court. Chancery Lane. Published every Satu: tthe e ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, W. ‘on-street N. Strand, + Pramcsss and sold byall 
Bookéeliers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell jradfute, Edinburgh ; and D. Gane Glawons 3—for SSS Cc ing, Dublin. 
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